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HEN you sell two teams and put the 
money into an Indiana Tractor you 
cut down the time you have to spend 
doing chores and raising feed for horses. You 
quit working a month or two a year for your 
horses and work all the time for yourself. 


Horses in excess of one team for hauling and 
odd jobs can be used on most farms only 90 to 
100 days during the crop season. 
high cost and trouble of keeping them runs 
on through the winter. 


The Indiana Tractor will do the work of four 
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with four horses. Used it on double tandem ct 
7 ft. disc, also on double corrugated roller an Blac 
Nisco manure spreader. I like it better to cu re 
grain than horses, for heat and flies do n¢— Pur 
bother it and the power is more steady, ro 
It stays on tep in low spots better tha Blac 
horses.” ro 
An Indiana will work every day and tl Cra 
But the money you can get for four horses and the cos 
of keeping them a year will more than pay fa 
it. Some owners do not have a horse on thes 
la Fe 
places. sii 
Clayton McFarland, Tippecanoe County, grow 


horses and do everything that they do. Plow- 
ing is only 15 per cent of what a tractor must 
do to replace horses. The Indiana plows more 
than two teams, and is light enough to go on 
the ground any time horses should. 


It attaches to all makes of harrows, discs, 
planters, one and two row cultivators, mowers, 
binders, corn binders, rollers, drills, culti- 
packers, potato diggers, and all orchard and 
vineyard tools. 





Ind., says: ‘My corn is equal to any corn # 
the community and I cultivated it entirely 
with my tractor. I can plow 20 acres of com Cu 


a day with a two row cultivator. I can tum side 
at the ends and break less corn than witht wed, 
team. I harvested both wheat and oats mY prin; 
self with no trouble from the tractor.” ping 


Many owners report cutting grain of i that 
kinds at a fuel and oil cost of 10 to 12 cents 































The regular implements you already have ae wih 
are the only practieal size and type for row You can get an Indiana promptly from any 
cultivation. The Indiana Tractor will use them of our branches, get rid of four horses, and # Say 
with inexpensive hitches. In many operations two men’s work yourself. In the last fow nell 
it will replace six or eight horses. The driver years this tractor has made hundreds of ¢ ora 
rides the implement and has his work in front thusiastic farmer friends, who help us sd oy 
of him. The Indiana is the all-round, single more Indianas. ceo 
Unk, ene-cnan Waster. For 20 years the Indiana Silo and Tract## gethe 

H. P. Purviance of Logan County, Ills., say: Company has been known for high qu scion 
*‘My Indiana Tractor certainly is a success with products and fair dealing. Ask any of th 
the grain binder or anything else one can do 75,000 owners of the Indiana Silo. 

Mail coupon for book of pictures showing the Indiana doing all the work horses do, and book of let hag 
from users. If you need a silo, we have one for you. Weare the largest silo sfacturers in the worl in oe 
DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms by sli 
than any other. It’s the biggest dealer proposition in the field. cut s 
THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPA - 
6x Union Building. ..............0eeeeeeees Anderson, Indi Mal 

61 Indiana Building..................s205: Des Moines, | “ar 
Ge TE sc so cccccccccccccccccces No. Kansas City; looser 
61 Live Stock Exchange Building. .... inten eg ~hy 

OF aS branc 
THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. and b 
Please send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana Tractor, and letters from use™ Ping 1 
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Methods of Propagating Fruits 


Apple—Seeds; seedlings budded or grafted. 

Peach—Seeds; seedlings budded. Peach 
trees are sold when one year from the bud; 
other stone fruits planted when two or 
three years old. 

Pear—Seeds; seedlings budded or grafted. 

Quince—Cuttings; then cuttings are grafted. 

Grape—Cuttings of from one to three buds; 
layers. 

Currant—Cuttings. 

Gooseberry—Mound-layers; 
tings. 

Red raspberries—Suckers from root; 
cuttings. 

Black raspberries—Layers from cane tips; 
root-cuttings. 

Purple raspberries—Layers from cane tips; 
root-cuttings. 

Blackberry—Root-cuttings ; 
root. 

Cranberry—Layers or divisions. 


sometimes cut- 


root 


suckers from 


Budding and Grafting Methods 


Following paragraphs outline the way to 
make grafts commonly employed by fruit 
growers: 


How to Do Whip-Grafting 


Cut both stock and scion to a long, one- 
sided wedge shape. Cut tongue in each 
wedge by slight splitting with knife. Now 
bring the two cut surfaces together, slip- 
ping the tongues into each other. Be sure 
that the green wood of both rest together on 
one side. Now wrap the scion and the graft 
with waxed cord very tightly. 


Cleft Grafting 


Saw off straight the stem or branch to be 
used and split slightly with knife. Cut a 
scion, make two-sided wedge shape, and push 
into the slit of the stock. Be sure that the 
green bark of both stock and scion come to- 
gether. Cover the split part and part of the 
scion with grafting wax. 


Root Grafting 


Cut both the root, which is the stock and 
the scion to a long, one-side wedge shape as 
in whip-grafting. Cut tongue in each wedge 
by slight slitting with knife. Bring the two 
cut surfaces together, slipping the tongues 
into each other. 


How to Do Budding 


Make two slits on the stock through the 
bark to the wood with a sharp knife and 
loosen the bark a little near the slits. One 
slit is made up and down, the other cross- 
wise. Insert bud that has been cut from a 
branch of the variety desired into the slits 
and bind the bark down to the bud by wrap- 
Ping with narrow cloth or raffia. In cutting 
out the bud from the branch where it origi- 
nally grew, leave a little of the surrounding 
bark and cut deep enough to take away a bit 
of the wood underneath. 


Grafting Wax Formula 


Melt four parts by weight of resin, two 
parts by weight of beeswax, and one part by 
Weight of rendered tallow. Avoid boiling. 








Pour the hot liquid into a vessel of cold 
water. Grease the hands and flatten the 
mass beneath the water for uniform cooling. 
Let the mass get cold and tough, but not 
brittle. Now remove from the water and 
pull until of straw color and of fine grain. If 











Steps in Making Whip Grafts 
No 1 shows the scion cut and ready to be 
inserted into the stock, No 2. Drawing 3 
shows it in place, and No 4 bound with waxed 
string. The completed graft with wax for 


protection is shown in No 5. 




















Making Fruit Tree Cleft Grafts 

The scions ready for insertion are shown 
in figures 1, while drawing 2 shows them in 
place and ready for the wax indicated in the 
completed draft, No 3. Figure 4 is a graft- 
ing chisel, while the section of apple limb in 
No 5 can be used as a mallet. The knife in 
No 6 has a straight edge, and makes a better 
and safer cut than one with a bevel. 


the wax turns out to be lumpy, melt again 
and pull as before. When properly prepared 
make into balls and put away in a cool place. 
When wanted for use, soften in hot water or 
by heat of hand. 


Waxed String 


Melt resin and drop into this melted liquid 
balls of coarse knitting cotton. Turn the 
balls a few times. After soaking a few min- 
utes they will be saturated, when they are to 
be set aside and cooled. Such strings are 
excellent for root grafting and will stick 
without tying. 


Principles of Orchard Fertility 


Although the results of soil fertility 
studies in the orchard are very far from be- 
ing conclusive, the facts below are drawn 
from the best information available at 
present: 

1. The most fundamental difficulty in in- 
terpreting experiments in orchard fertiliza- 
tion is due to failure to recognize whether or 
not an orchard is tilled. 

2. Apple orchards in sod or grass mulch 
usually require fertilization to maintain the 
growth and yield of the trees. 

8. Orchards which are being well culti- 
vated, involving the use of some cover crop, 
are likely to respond rather slowly to the use 
of chemical fertilizers, and when such bene- 
fit appears it is usually first seen in growth 
rather than in yield. 

4. That the length of time which an or- 
chard under cultivation can be operated 
without supplying additional fertility will 
depend upon the initial fertility of the soil, 
or, in other words, the starting point. 

5. That nitrogen is likely to be the first 
limiting factor so far as soil fertility is con- 
cerned. This one element is likely to give 
as good results for.a few years as a com- 
plete fertilizer, although on some soils the 
latter would be more desirable in the long 
run. 

6. That nitrogen may be supplied on one 
of the two ways, the plow or the fertilizer 
bag. 

7. That a peach orchard, which should 
always be cultivated, will respond generous- 
ly to the use of fertilizers unless it be for 
the first two or three years before the trees 
get into bearing. 

8. Red color of fruit is not affected ex- 
cept adversely by fertilization. 

9. Size of fruit is somewhat benefited, 
apparently potash being important here. 

10. That an orchard which is intercropped 
should usually be manured or fertilized. 

11. That so far as apple trees dare con- 
cerned, the addition of hime is rarely neces- 
sary, but may be very desirable for the cover 
or intercrop which is grown. 

12. That inorganic forms of artificial fer- 
tilizers seem to give prompter results than 
the organic ones. : 

13. That yield and growth go hand in 
hand and are not antagonistic. 

14. That an early application of nitrate 
of soda will often stimulate the “set” of 

-fruit that season and. hence give immediate 
results. 
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Facts About Live Stock and “Dairyine 


Veterinary Advice on Ailments 
Afterbirth—When retained, remove 
within a day in mare and within two 
days in cow. Wind the attached part 
on a stick, oil hand and arm and in- 
sert in uterus. Detach afterbirth with 
fingers and gently pull on stick until 
the membranes are removed. 
Anthrax—Sometimes called carbon, 
usually starts with high fever; bloody 
mucus is discharged from bowels and 
mucous membranes assume a 
great weakness and pros- 
tration; muscles tremble: often boils 
form in which is a dar*® red fluid; 
dropsical swellings frequently develop, 
with oozing of bloody fl pid through 
the skin. Vaccinate healthy animals 
as soon as disease is discovered, Burn 
and bury the dead. There is no medi- 
cal help. Be careful that humans do 
not become infected. 
Azoturia—Common name, 
morning sickness. Lameness 


nose, 
bluish color; 


Monday 
and stiff- 


ness of horse after being driven or 
worked a short while. Seems all right 
at first, but soon hind parts give out. 


becomes profuse; muscles 
to travel; 
and goes down; 


urine is 


Sweating 
tremble; is unable 
trol of hind quarters 
frequently is unable to 


loses con- 


rise; 


dark in color, coffee-like to nearly 
biack. 
Give rest at once, Induce sweating 


by blanketing. Provide drinking water 
liberally. Give four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet spirits of niter three times daily. 


Give a purgative. If animal remains 
stiff give a teaspoonful in the feed 
twice daily of the following: Pow- 


tablespoonfuls, 
iron six table- 
gentian root 


dered nux vomica four 
powdered sulphate of 
spoonfuls, and powdered 
six teaspoontuls. 

Big Leg (or Lymphangitis)—Occurs 
after short period of idleness. First a 
chill, then fever, temperature often 
going 105 degrees. Affected leg 
comes swollen and tender; horse 
able to bear weight on it; the pulse is 
full, respiration rapid, appetite lost 
and bowels constipated. 

When first noticed, give the horse 
four tablespoonfulsofaloes, four table- 
spoonfuls of carbonate of soda and 
Dissolve 


un- 


four tablespoons of ginger. 

these in a half pint of boiling water, 
then mix with a half pint of cold 
water, and give as a drench. If pulse 
is fast, give 20 to 30 drops of tincture 
of aconite every couple of hours. 
Bathe the leg and when dried, wash 


with a solution consisting of two table- 
spoonfuls of acetate of lead, eight 
tablespoonfuls of tincture of opium in 
a quart of water. 

Blackhead—A disease of 
and chickens, Dullness and 
diarrhea and some weakness. 
order progresses, the comb and 
tles take on a dark purple; hence 
name. 

Kill the affected fowls, burn their 
bodies and disinfect the quarters with 
lime or carbolic acid. 

Bloating—Animal stands off alone; 
refuses to eat; belly is swollen and 
disturbed, left side showing most; ani- 
mal stands humped up, breathes with 
difficulty and often grunts or moans; 
colicky pains are noticed, and saliva 
drops from mouth, 

Add five to 10 tablespoonfuls of tur- 
pentine to water and give asa drench, 
aromatic 


turkeys 
stupor, 
As dis- 
wat- 
the 


or four tablespoonfuls of 

spirits of ammonia in water as a 

drench. If very bad, tap at once. Dash 

cold water on body, and blanket. 
Bloody Milk—Bathe udder with hot 


water and milk frequently 
puffy enlargement 
on the front of the hock joint, toward 
upper and inner part, Most common 
with colts of draft breeds. 
Apply a lotion consisting 
tablespoonfuls of acetate of lead 
quart of water. Blister with one 
spoonful of biniodide of mercury and 
four tablespoonfuls of lard. Rub ina 
little with the fingers and repeat in 10 
two weeks. Wash the blister 


4 hours. 


Bog Spavin—A 


of two 
ina 
tea- 


days or 
off in 2 

Bots—Very difficult to diagnose. 
When affected, horses do not do well, 
although they have ravenous appe- 
tites. Feed seems to do no good. Bots 
are indicated when horse holds his 
head up and moves and twists his up- 
per lip. 

Give half-ounce doses of turpentine 
three hours apart until three doses 
are given, and follow with an ounce 
of powdered aloes as a physic. Mix 
the turpentine with a half pint of milk 





or gruel and give on an empty stom- 
ach. 

Calf Scours—Profuse diarrhea; dis- 
charge whitish and liquid; calf falls 
away and becomes very thin. 

Disinfect the naval of each calf at 
birth with 1-500 solution df corrosive 
sublimate. Repeat twice a day until 
the naval is healed over. At first signs 
of scours, give castor oil shaken up in 
milk. Give two to six tablespoonfuls, 
according to size and age of calf. If 


calves scour on skimmed milk, mix in 
each pint of milk one teaspoonful 
of a mixture of half an ounce of for- 
madlehyde in 16 ounces of distilled 
water. 

Cattle Scab—Cattle scratch them- 
selves; scabs and crusts form where 
affected; animals do poorly, fall away 
in flesh; show unthriftiness; always 
scratching. 

Disinfect infected quarters and rub- 
bing posts with a 5% solution of car- 


Average Date of Birth or Gestation Table 
Date of Date of 
Service Mare Cow Ewe Sow Service Mare Cow Ewe Sow 
Jan 1... Dee 6 Oct 10 May ¥ Apr 22 Jul 5 Jun 9 Apri13 Dee 1 Oct 24 
Jan 6... Dec 11 Oct 15 Jun Apr 27 Jul 10 ... Jum 14 Apri18 Dec 6 Oct 29 
Jan 11 ... Dee 16 Oct 20 Jun Fy May 2 Jul 15 ... Jun 19 April Dee 11 Nov 3 
Jan 16... Dee 21 Oct 25 Jun 14 May 7 Jul 20 - Jun 24 Apr 28 Dec 16 Nov 8 
Jan 21 Dec 25 Oct 30 Jun 19 May 12 Jul 25 ... Jum 29 May 3 Dec 21 Nov 13 
Jan 26 Dec 31 Nov 4 Jun 24 May 17 Jul 30 ... Jul 4 May 8 Dec 26 Nov 18 
Jan 31 Jan 5 Nov 9 Jun 29 May 22 Aug 4... Jul 9 May13 Dec 31 Nov 23 
Feb 5 Jan 10 Nvl4 Jul 4 May 27 Aug 9 ... Jul 14 May18 Jan 5 Nov 28 
Feb 10 Jan 15 Novi9 Jul 9 Jun 1 Aug . Jul 19 May23 Jan 10 Dee 3 
Feb 15 Jan 20 Nov24 Jul 14 Jun 6 Augl9 Jul 24 May28 Jan 15 Dec 8 
Feb 20 Jan 25 Nov29 Jul 19 Jun 11 Aug24 ... Jul 29 Jun 2 Jan 20 Dee 13 
Feb 25 Jan 30 Dec 4 Jul 24 Jun 16 Aug29 ... Aug 3 Jun 7 Jan 25 Dec 18 
Mar 2 Feb 4 Dec 9 Jul 29 Jun 21 Sep 3 ... Aug 8 Jun 12 Jan 30 Dec 23 
Mar 7 Feb 9 Dec 14 Aug 3 Jun 26 Sep 8 .. Aug13 Jun 17 Feb 4 Dec 28 
Mar 12 Feb 14 Dec 19 Aug 8 Jul 1 Sep13 ... Augi18 Jun 22 Feb 9 Jan 2 
Mar 17 Feb 19 Dec 24 Aug 13 Jul 6 Sep 18 ... Aug23 Jun 27 Feb 14 Jan 7 
Mar 22 ... Feb 24 Dec 29 Aug 18 Jul 11 Sep 23 ... Aug28 Jul 2 Feb 19 Jan 12 
Mar 27 . Mar 1 Jan 3 Aug 23 Jul 16 Sep 28 Sep 2 Jul 7 Feb 24 Jan 17 
Apr ® Mar 6 Jan 8 Aug 28 Jul 21 Oct 3 - Sep 7 Jul 12 Mar 1 Jan 22 
Apr 6... Maril Jan 13 Sep 2 Jul 26 Oct 8 - Sep 12 Jul 17 Mar 6 Jan 27 
Apr lil + Marié Jan 18 Sep 7 Jul 31 Oct 13 - Sep 17 Jul 22 Maril Feb 1 
Apr 16 Mar21 Jan 23 Sep 12 Aug 5 Oct 18 - Sep 22 Jul 27 Maril6 Feb 
Apr 21 Mar 26 Jan 28 Sep 17 Aug 10 Oct 23 Sep «| Aug 1 Mar2l1 Feb 11 
Apr 26 Mar 31 Feb 2 Sep 22 Aug 15 Oct 28 Oct Aug 6 Mar26 Feb 16 
May 1 Apr 5 Feb 7 Sep 27 Aug 20 Nov 2 Oct : Augill Mar3l1 Feb 21 
May 6 Apr 10 Feb 12 Oct 2 Aug 25 Nov 7 Oct 12 Augi6é Apr 5 Feb 26 
May 11 Apr 15 Feb 17 Oct 7 Aug 30 Nov 12 Oct 17 Aug2l April10 Mar 3 
May 16 Apr 20 Feb 22 Oct 12 Sep 4 Novil7?. Oct 22 Aug26 April5 Mar 8 
May 21 Apr 25 Feb 27 Oct 17 Sep 9 Nov 22 Oct 27 Aug3l Arr20 Mari13 
May 26 . Apr 30 Mar 4 Oct 22 Sep 1 Nov 27 Oct 31 Sep 5 Apr 25 Mari18 
May 31 ... May 5 Mar 9 Oct 27 Sep *9 Dec 2 Nov 6 Sep 10 Apr 30 Mar23 
Jun 5... May10 Mari4 Nov 1 Sep 24 Dee 7 Novll Sep 15 May 5 Mar 28 
Jun 10 May15 Mari19 Nov 6 Sep 29 Dee 12 Novl1é Sep 20 May10 Apr 2 
Jun 15 May 20 Mar24 Nov 11 Oct 4 Dee 17 Nov 21 Sep 25 May} Apr 7 
Jun 20 May 25 Mar29 Nov 16 Oct 9 Dee 2 Nov 26 Sep 30 May20 Apr 12 
Jun 25 May 30 Apr 3 Nov 21 Oct 14 Dee 27 Dec 1 Oct 5 May25 Apr 17 
Jun 30 Jun 4 Apr 8 Nov 26 Oct 19 Dee 31 Dee 5 Oct 9 May30 Apr 21 
Weeks Days Extremes, Days Weeks Days Extremes, Days 
Gees «cs cocecs 401% or 283 240 and 311 PS. candoans 48% or 340 307 and 412 
WED ccc cccce 22 or 150 146 and 157 Sows coon Be TB 109 and 120 
Milk Prices Over 10-Year Period Before League Operated 
1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Jan ‘ $1.80 $2.00 $1.90 $2.05 $2.10 $1.95 $1.85 $1.88 $1.94 $1.94 
Feb 1.65 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.76 1.85 1.88 
Mar 1.50 1.80 1.70 1.80 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.76 1.76 
BOP coces 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.53 1.53 1.53 
May ews 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.29 1.41 
June .... 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.10 1.10 1,10 1.29 1.29 1.29 
July 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.41 1.41 1.47 
Aug 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.45 1.70 1.45 1.53 1.53 1.65 
Sept .... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.72 
Oct «+ $1.55 1.80 1.70 ry 1.95 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.88 1.76 
Nov ..... 1.70 2.00 1.90 2.0 2.05 2.00 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.00 
BOD. coves 1.80 2.00 1.90 2.05 2.10 2.00 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 


The above table shows the milk prices paid to farmers and shippers per 100 pounds 


in the 26-cent zone. 


zone from New York city. The 26-cent zone 


Under the old system, the prices were quoted according to the freight 


was in the region near New York city, where 


the freight rate was 26 cents. The prices from 1906-13 above were those paid by the Bor- 


den company. These for 1914-6 are those on 


grade B milk, as determined under the classi- 


fication for grade B milk adopted by the New York city board of health. 


Average Composition of 


Milk of Different Breeds 


(From Comparison of Breeds at the New York Statton) 


No % % Total % Solids % %G Daily Milk 
Analyses Water Solids Not Fat %Fat Casein %Milk % Ash Nitrogen Yield, Ibs 
AYRSHIRE 
252 86.95 13.06 9.35 3.57 3.43 5.33 0.698 0.548 18.40 
DEVON 
72 86.26 13.77 9.60 3.70 4.15 5.07 0.760 0.595 12.65 
GUERNSEY 
112 85.39 14.60 9.47 5.12 3.61 5.11 0.753 0.570 16.00 
HOLSTEIN 
132 87.62 12.39 9.07 3.46 3.39 4.84 0.735 0.540 22.65 
JERSEY, 
238 84.60 15.40 9.80 5.61 3.91 5.15 0.743 0.618 14.07 
Food Value of a Quart of Milk of a Given Composition 
PNR GOD. cic cneceveassucesases 3.0% 3.5% 4.0% 4.5% 5.0% 5.5% 6.0% 
De & Te Pevcncetsvcncansces 8.3% 8.5% 8.7% 8.9% 9.1% 9.38% 9.5% 
Energy units in fat in 1 qt 272.2 317.55 362.9 408.3 453.7 499.0 544.38 
Energy units in S N F, 1 qt..... 331.9 339.91 347.9 355.9 363.9 371.9 398.5 
Total energy units in 1 qt.... 604.1 657.46 710.8 764.2 817.6 860.9 942.88 
Value per quart (cents)..... 13.8 15.0 16.2 17.4 18.6 19.2 20.4 
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The chart shows that the typical 


Beef and Dairy Cattle 
beef animal approaches Se Be 


rectangular build, while the dairy animal approaches the 


with the apex of the triangle at the head. 


bolic acid. Salt infected animals with 
a mixture of one pound of flowers of 
sulphur with 10 pounds of common 
salt. Apply externally a solution niade 
of three pounds of flowers of sulphur, 
three pounds of unslaked lime in 15 
gallons of water. 


Chicken Cholera—The white part of 
droppings becomes yellow; diarrhea 
now follows; discharges are thin and 
watery, often frothy and of a yellow. 
ish, green color, Chicken craves green 
food, shows a depraved appetite by 
eating unusual things, later the appe. 
tite becomes lost. Weakness follows, 
and unless disease is checked, death 
results. 

Burn dead fowls and disinfect quar. 
ters to prevent spreading. Add one 
part of sulphate of iron to 50 parts of 
water for drinking purposes. Use a 
tablespoonful of tincture of opium 
with a pint of water. Give this in the 
food in doses of one to two table- 
spoons three or four times a day to 
each sick bird. 

Colic—Severe pain in stomach and 
bowels. Horse stops, strikes or points 
to his flank with nose, kicks belly with 
foot; throws himself down and rolls: 
gets up and repeats. He breathes rap- 


idly, pulse beats are quickened, and 
sweating breaks out. Pain comes and 
goes. 


Give four table- 
spirits of niter, 


Let the horse roll. 
spoonfuls of sweet 


four tablespoonfuls of laudanum, one 
tablespoonful of ginger and one 
tablespoonful of common soda. Put 


this in a pint of warm water and give 
as a drench. 

Curb—A thickening of tissues on 
back part of hock. Some inflammation 
and usuallly lameness in the beginning, 
These disappear, but the bunch or 
thickening remains. 


If part is swollen and hot, mix 
half an ounce of acetate of lead 
and two ounces tincture of ar- 
nica with one quart of _ water. 


Apply a little of this to the swollen 
part three times a day and continue 
until the heat and swelling disappear. 
Rub on a little with the fingers a mix- 
ture composed of one teaspoonfu! of 
biniodide of mercury with four table- 
spoonfuls of lard. After this has re- 
mained on 24 hours, wash off and re- 
peat in three weeks, if needed. 

Foot Rot—Common foot disease of 
sheep. They become lame and stiff. 
If disease runs on, boils form at top 
of hoof, which break and run matter. 
If not checked, the hoofs become 
loose, often falling off. The foot be- 
comes diseased and rotten. 

First isolate all affected animals. 
Mild cases are best treated by making 
the sheep stand for several minutes 
daily in a trough containing a disin- 
fectant. In bad cases trim the foot 
and dust with finely powdered alum. 
An excellent antiseptic solution is pro- 
vided by using one pound of pure Car- 
bolic acid to four gallons of water. 


Founder—inflammation of the feet. 
Horse goes lame; walks with dirficulty; 
dislikes to bear weight on foot; moves 
in stiff and stilted fashion; sometimes 
hobbles along; when standing places 
foot forward; muscles of chest are re- 
laxed; affected parts are hot; intense 
pain in foot, 

After removing the shoes apply 4 
bran or linseed poultice. Give inter 
nally saltpeter in ounce doses dis 
solved in water asa drench tiiree 
times daily. Give laxative food Ww 
loosen the bowels. For chronic sore 
foot place a rubber cushion betwee! 
frog and shoe. 


Heaves (or Broken Wind—A chron 
ic disease, due to rupture of air cells 
of the lungs. Comes on gradually: 
Noticed by the peculiar breathing and 
noise when taking in and expelling 
air. 

Give easily digested food and always 
wet it. Tonic condition powders ar 
good. Fowler’s solution of arsenic @ 
the feed once a day for one or tw? 
weeks gives good results. Give halt 
ounce doses in the feed. If long & 
tablished, the disease is incurable. 


Garget (or Caked Bag)—Udder 8 
inflamed, swollen and hard, and hot 
Milk does not come right, often 
stringy and small in quantity. Do n+ 
use the milk. Rub the udder with het 
camphorated oil twice a day. Givé 
internally eight tablespoonfuls of J- 
posulphite of soda each day in th 
feed or in a drench. Keep the treat 
ment up for two weeks. 
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In the Fields and Gardens 


To Get Rid of Poison Ivy 

Experience on many farms has 
shown the most simple method of 
shown the mostsimple method of erad- 
jcating poison ivy or poison sumac 
js to grub it out. In doing this, care 
should be taken to cover the hands 
and to prevent infection from _ the 
clothing. Gloves and clothing should 
be removed carefully and thoroughly 
cleansed. All exposed surfaces of the 
body should be washed with plenty of 
soap and water and then thoroughly 
rinsed. 

Repeated mowing or cultivation is 
effective. The use of kerosene is rec- 
ommended by the Cornell foresters 
where injury to other plants or trees 
is not to be feared. It may be applied 
with a sprinkler or spraying pump, 
and in many cases one application is 
sufficient. Arsenate of soda has been 
used very successfully and without in- 
jury to the trees to kill poison ivy on 
trees not less than from 6 to 10 inches 
in diameter. This is also effective for 
ivy on stone walls, buildings and along 
fences. 

The Ohio station states that com- 
mon salt, iron sulphate and calcium 
chloride may be used in the eradica- 
tion of poison ivy. This should be 
applied as a spray in June and again 
late in July or in August. In case of 
common salt, a solution of about three 
pounds to a gallon of water is used, 


Seeds to Sow to the Acre 


SEED TO SOW TO THE ACRE 





Alfalfa, broadcast ....... 20-25 tbs 
Alfalfa, drilled ......... 15-20 lbs 
OE, sisceowercasens 4-5 ibs 
DE sestbectecéaseceses 8-10 pks 
Beans, large varieties.... 5-6 pks 
Beans, small varieties.... 2-3 pks 
DD naccdehdenkwneeen-éu 4-6 lbs 
Buckwheat ...........+-.- 3-5 pks 
EY sacnvencueseaness %-1 lb 
DEE stnccscuwnaces 1 oz for 1000 plants 
CD -esennencuecuncmses 1 oz for 2000 plants 
Red clover 16 lbs 
Sweet Clover pks 
White Clover 10-12 lbs 
PO  csasccece 6 qts-l1 bu 
Corn, silage 9-11 qts 
GOWER sc ccsccceccescose 1-1% bu 
Sucumbers, in hills....... 2 Ibs 
Yield peas, large varieties. 3-3% bus 
Field peas, small vars.... 2% bus’ 
DED. ccnnndsdceueeecde 1 oz for 1000 plants 
2 _— millet. drilled. 2-3 pks 
ecosccescovesccooscs 2-3 bus 
oo ol Gas on cccecves 5-6 lbs 
Onion sets, drilled ..... 6-12 bus 
PUM é cccsccccecsneecs 4-8 ibs 
PURTNE cecccscsccetsees 3 ibs 
Irish potatoes, average...10-14 bus 
PUNE. cccccoccseccces Ibs 
Radishes, drilled ....... 8-10 ibs 
SE BOD si cccntvcoccess 
Late rye ....... 


Spinach, drilled 
Timothy 





How Lime Affects Plants 


Plants Millet Golden rye 

Benefited Wheat Potatoes 
Beans Oats Carrots 
Beets Timothy Red top grass 
Celery Kentucky Plants 
Onions blue grass Injured 
Cabbage Seed fruits Watermelon 
Peas Stone fruits Blue lupine 
Alfalfa Plants Sheep sorrel 
Clover Indifferent 
Barley Corn 


Lime Equivalents 
1X4) pounds of burned lime is equiva- 
lent to: 
350 pounds hydrated lime. 
1780 pounds ground limestone or 


marl. 
1350 to 1780 pounds air-slaked 
lime. 
About 3000 pounds hard wood 
ashes. 
Germinating Time for Seeds 
Days Days 
SN til race lel 5-10 Lettuce ........ 6-8 
Ee 7-10 Onion 7-10 
Cabbage ...... 5-10  wwaneewenes 6-10 
_ eee 12-18 Parsnip ....... 10-20 
Cauliflower 5-10 Pepper . 9-14 
er 10-20 OO ae . 8-6 
OD cmenanateen 5-8  a00eexés 7-12 
Cucumber ..... 6-10 TEED cicessse 6-12 
BNdive cccacesss BOO DE ccacecus 4-8 


Treating Oats for Smut 


Dry Method—Mix one pint of for- 
Maldehyde with one pint of water and 
Spray the solution on the oats with a 
Small hand sprayer, shoveling the 
grain the while. One quart of the so- 
lution will treat 50 bushels. When 
treated, shovel the grain into a pile 
and cover for five hours with sacks. 

Sprinkling Method—Moisten the 
oats thoroughly with a solution of one 


Pint of formaldehyde in 40 gallons 
Water, Forty gallons will treat 60 
bushels. Shovel into a pile and cover 


With sacks for several hours or over- | 





night. 
thoroughly if stored. 
Dipping Method—- 


gunny sack and dip into a barrel of 
solution for five minutes. 


Sow when dry enough, 


or dry Silo Capacity, Acreage and Cows 
Put grain in a meprccgeaaenn « 
Acres r ce 


Drain the 


Num yws it 
to all; will keep at rate of 40 lbs 





sacks and pour the oats out to dry. — eee Sa ont > on. on 
Ant Poison—tThe following formula i _ = 4 a R : 
is suggested by one of the southern § 10x28 ft... 44° 3.0 18 12 9 
experiment stations as effective — os 4 * = ¥ * 
against ants on the farm: Granulated 12x20 ft... 45 3.0 18 12 9 
sugar three pounds, water three 12x24 ft... 55 3.2 19 13 10 
pints, tartaric acid two grams, ben- 12x28 ft... = = 22 15 11 
28 asf » 12x32 ft... 84 0 30 20 15 
seate of soda £5 grams, chemically i340 ft...181 73 40 4627 :~—0 
pure sodium arsenite five grams, and 44,99 ¢.._ 60 42 22 15 ll 
strained honey 1% pounds. The sugar 14x22 ft... 66 4.5 25 17 18 
is dissolved in the water in a granite- be % = = = - 7 
ware kettle, add tartaric acid and ben- 14x32 #t...110 6.7 40 27 20 
zoate of soda and oil for 30 minutes, 4x40 ft.. .150 9.2 55 37 27 
then cool. Dissolve the sodium ar- 16x24 ft... 95 “ 36 24 18 
seni i l j ¢ 1] 16x28 ft...111 7. 43 29 22 
somite in a Ralf pint of het waterend ni 688 5285 t«é 
cool, then add to the sugar solution. j¢y49 f¢." "180 12.0 73 49 36 
When cold add the honey to the solu- 13x30 ft...150 10.2 60 41 30 
tion. This mixture should stand for a_ 18x36 ft...190 13.0 16 50 37 
year or so without fermentation or oo 2-2 y A 3 +4 
without becoming unattractive to the oox30 ¢¢.| 185 12.5 16 50 37 
ants. 20x40 ft...279 18.8 115 77 57 
—_-——_— 20x50 ft.. .382 25.5 156 104 78 
Figuring Board Measure—To find 20x60 ft...500 32.0 204 136 102 

the board measure (B M) multiply 
the length in feet by the thickness Rules for Measuring Corn—aA 
and width in inches, and divide the heaped bushel contains 2748 cubic 


product by 12. A plank 20 feet long, 3 
inches thick and 6 inches wide con- 


tains: 


20x3x6 
12 


=30 ft B M. 


inches. To find the number of bushels 
of corn in a crib it is therefore neces- 
sary merely to multiply together the 
length, width and hight in inches and 
divide the product by 2748. The num- 





Location of Diseases and /ilments of the Horse 
The numbers on the above chart represent the location of the following 


troubles: 
gland, (4) 
of parotid duct, 
gall, (10) tumor 
on the coronet, 


inflamed 
(7) 


of back sinews, ,(18) ring 
(21) rat-tail, (22) spavin, 


(1) Poll evil, 


bone, 
(23) curb, 
(26) malanders, (27) capped hock, (28) swelled sinews, (2 


(2) swelling by bridle pressure, (3) inflamed parotid 


jugular vein, (5) caries of the lower jaw, (6) fistula 

bony excrescence, (8) fistula of withers, (9) saddle 
caused by collar, (11) splint, (12) malanders, (13) tread 
(14) sand crack, (15) quitter, (16), knee ‘bunch, (17) clasp 


(20) ventral hernia, 
(25) thick leg, 
9) grease, (30) 


(19 ) foundered foot, 
(24) quarter crack, 


sand crack, and (31) tumor of elbow. 


Younger the Steers the Greater the Profit 





‘AGE OF STEERS IN RESPECT TO COST OF 100 POUNDS GAIN 





CALVES 
ONE: YEAR OLD 
Two YEARS OLD 


THREE YEARS OLD 








AVERAGE 
WEIGHTS 


AVERAGE COST IN DOLLARS OF 100 POUNDS GAIN 
KQO_ 200 3.00 400 5.00 600 7.00 








397 
883 
iON) 
1226 








Legal Weights 





of Farm Commodities Per Bushel in Pounds 


Commodity NY O° Pa NJ WVa Md Del Commodity NY O Pa NJ WVa Md Del 
Lime .. -70 70 80 — 70 — 80 Corn meal ..50 48 50 50 48 48 — 
Coarse salt. —- 8& — 70 — — Rye meal ...50 _ 50 8650 5o—- — 
Wheat ...... 60 60 60 60 60 60 Carrots .50 50 50 50 50 - _ 
Peas 60 60 60 60 60 60 Barley -48 48 47 48 48 48 _ 
Potatoes 60 60 60 «60 69 60 Buckwheat ...48 50 48 48 52 48 — 
Clover seed 60 60 60 60 #60 £60 Herds grass.45 - 45 45 45 -- =: 
Beans ...... 60 60 60 60 _ 60 Timothy sd. .45 45 45 45 45 45 —_ 
Onions 56 50 57 55 54 = —— rice ..45 — 45 45 45 — — 
Ind corn 56 56 56 56 56 a Sn seneece 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 
§ 56 «56 56 56 56 86456 Dried apples 25 24 25 £25 42a —- — 
Fine salt ....§ —- e2-_- — — ‘= BRAM coccese 20 - 20 20 20 20 — 
Flax-seed ...55 56 56 55 56 56 — Shorts 20 —_ 20 20 20 _ — 
Sweet pot....54 50 54 5 50 60 60 
Analyses of Corn at Different Stages 
BY GENEVA (N Y) STATION 
Tons Corn Tons Water Tons Dry 

Date of Cutting Stage of Growth p Acre p Acre Matter p Acre 
July 30.......... Fully tasseled 9.0 8.2 0.8 

BE Do ccc cccces Fully Silked 12.9 11.3 15 

a ayer -Kernels watery to full milk 16.3 14.0 2.3 

Sept 7..........-Kernels glazing 16.1 12.5 8.4 

Sept 23.........+.Ripe 142 10.2 40 





ber of bushels of shelled corn will be 
two-thirds of the quotient. If the sides 
of the crib are slanting, it will be nec- 
essary to multiply together half the 
sum of the top and bottom widths, 
the hight and length. 


Fruit Sceds Per Pound—tThe follow- 
ing fruits have approximately the 
number of seed indicated per pound: 


Apple 12,000 seeds, cherry pits 1000, 

peach 200, pear 15,000, plum 600, 

quince 15,000, mulberry 200,000, 
Ordinary Whitewash—Slake 10 


pounds quicklime with two gallons 
water. Lime is placed in a pail and 
the water poured over it, after which 
the pail is covered with an old piece 
of carpet or cloth and allowed to 
stand an hour. 


Weatherproof Whitewash—For ex- 
teriors of buildings, fences, etc: 1, Six- 
ty-two pounds (one bushel) quicklime, 
slake with 12 gallons hot water; 2, two 
pounds common table salt, one pound 
sulphate of zinc, dissolve in two gal- 
lons boiling water; 3, two gallons skim 
milk. Pour 2 into 1, then add 3, and 
mix thoroughly. 


Government Whitewash—Slake a 
half bushel unslaked lime with boil- 
ing water. Cover during the process 
to keep in steam. Strain the liquid 
through a sieve or strainer and add a 
peck salt, previously dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste and stirred in 
while hot, and a pound Spanish whit- 
ing and one pound clear glue, pre- 
viously dissolved in cold water and 
then put over the fire in a small pot 
hung in a larger pot filled with water. 
Add five gallons hot water to the mix- 
ture, stir well and let it stand a few 
days, covered from dirt, It should be 
applied hot. A pint of this mixture if 
properly applied will cover a square 
yard, and will be almost as serviceable 


as paint for wood, brick or stone, and 
is much cheaper than the cheapest 
paint, 


Weights of Common Soil Types—A 
cubic foot of dry soil of the common 
types weighs approximately as fol- 
lows: Heavy clay 75 pounds, garden 
soil rich in vegetable matter TO 
pounds, common arable soil 80 to 90 
pounds, half sand and half clay 96 
pounds, heavy sand 110 pounds, 


Rule for Estimating Hay—Hay is 
often sold in the mow or stack. For 
this purpose 400 cubic feet of hay is 
considered a ton. The actucl weight 
of 400 cubic feet of hay will vary ac- 
cording to the quality of the hay, time 
of cutting, position in the mow, ete. 
For making an estimate in a given 
case, multiply together the length, 
breadth and hight of the mow or 
stack in feet and divide the product 
by 400. The quotient will be the num- 
ber of tons. 


Silage on Corn and Hay Basis—The 
value of silage, based on the value of 
hay and corn, can be computed by us- 
ing the following formula: Bight 
pounds corn plus 16 pounds hay equals 
100 pounds silage. 


} 'euring Silage in Silo—On the ba- 
sis of 40 pounds per cubic foot as the 
average weight of silage in a silo, ca- 
pacity may be figured by the following 
formula, when C equals capacity in 
tons, D the silo inside diameter, and 
H the silo inside hight: 

(D? x 0.722854) weer” 
2000 





Amounts Hens Will Eat—A flock of 
100 Leghorn hens will consume 7% 
pounds each of scratch grain and 
mash daily; general purpose fowls 
need. 9% pounds of each. 


Temperatures and Pulse Beats— 
Normal temperature of a horse is 100 
degrees; cow, 101; hog, 100; sheep, 101. 
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Getting the Pulse 
Normal pulse beat of a horse is 33 to 
40 a minute; cow, 40 to 50. A horse 
breathes 12 to 15 times a minute; cow, 
15 to 20. 





























































































































Dihins the 
Hazard From 
Grain Farming 


Every grain raiser knows that the 
period between cutting and threshing 
is an anxious time. Much of the labor 
and expense put into the crop may be 
lost if the threshing is not done when 
the grain is just right for safe 
handling and clean separation. 


It is just as logical—and just as 
wasteful—to depend upon the conven- 
ience of someone else to determine the 
time of harvesting your grain as it is 
to depend upon the uncertain arrival 
of the custom thresher for the thresh- 
ing of your crop. 

Whether you raise a few or a thou- 


sand acres, good management dictates 
that you have a 





INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


so that you may be assured of getting 
every kernel of grain you raise, do 
your threshing when conditions are 
just right, and when your extra help 
is ready to go to work. 


Rather than continue a_ wasteful 

method for even one more season, let 

us prove to you how easy it is to have 

— own individual thresher—made 
y artisans who have specialized on 
ain threshers for 80 years. The 
ray reputation is your guarantee. 
There is a Gray Thresher to suit 
every size crop. The construc- 
tion is strong and rugged, yet 
light enough for easy moving 
through hilly country. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc., 
Box A-2 Poultney, Vt. 


Factory at Middletown Springs 














GET THIS CATALOGUE 


A. W. Gray's Sons, Ino, 

Please send me your 
catalog and suggest prop- 
er equipment for farm 
devoting about — acres 
to grain crops. Also quote 
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UR 1920 POTATO DIGGER MUST SAVE MONEY. 


GOOD WORK AND BE FREE FROM TROUBLE 
THE 0.K.CHAM PION 


1S SUCH A DIGGER. OUR FREE BiG 
CATALOG HAS 25 PAGES OF WON- 
JERFUL HELPS ON BIGGER AND 

BETTER CROPS. LET US SEND iT. 


—~ KHALTIPION CORPORATION— 
MELIB CHICAGO AVE. HAMMOND. IND. 


I Can Ship 
Your Engi 


Fegurant It---Save ave You, 616 to to $600. 


eK) ta teal 12, 18, fh Sor 0 IEE Cash or 


on order, Catalog 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1800 a 1800 Empire 


cauliflower and celery plants. 9,000,000 
g em. See Farmers’ Exchange ote. 
» Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 
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Changing Oil in Tractors 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 


Last fall I bought a tractor, and was told 
to change the oil every fifth day when in 
use. It holds five gallons of oil and that 
means a lot of dirty oil. What should I do 
with it? I use some of it for other machin- 
ery. If I put the oil in a barrel with the 
top out and set fence posts in it, would it 
help the posts much to make them last 
longer ?7—[A. W. 

The advice given in regard to chang- 
ing the crank case oil is absolutely all 
right, and, as a matter of fact, to 
change the oil every five days is not 


at all too often, especially when the 
tractor is being used in heavy field 
duty. 

Investigations are now under way 


as to the best means of utilizing used 
oil so that it will not be a total loss. 
Mechanical oil cleaners are supposed 
to have been devised whereby this 
used oil can be clarified at a cost of 7 
or 8 cents a gallon, and the resultant 
product is said to be even better for 
lubricating purposes than the original 
oil. 

Some tractor owners put the used 
crank case oil in a large container, let 
it stand a week or 10 days to allow the 
solid material to settle, then draw off 
the clearer portions above. If this 
process be repeated several times it is 
possible to obtain a fairly clear oil, 
which, while it might not be suitable 
to use in the crank case again, can be 
used in other places where the re- 
quirements are not so great. It is 
doubtful if this oil would be very satis- 
factory as a wood preservative. It 
would perhaps have some effect, but 
it has a tendnecy to evaporate, and its 
effect would not last long. 


Concrete Water Tank 


I intend to make a concrete water tank for 
my stock, and would like information as to 
how strong a mixture of cement to use. 
Which is the better, a round or square tank? 
If I make a square tank, I intend to make 
it 10 feet long, 4 feet wide and 2 feet deep. 
Would woven wire fencing be sufficient for re- 
inforcing? How thick must the walls be 7— 
H. C. §S. 

A concrete water tank is one of the 
most permanent and satisfactory types 
of tanks if it be made properly, but a 
great deal depends upon this last re- 
quirement. The shape of the tank does 
not make a great deal of difference. 
Good round tanks have been built as 
well as rectangular ones. The chief 
advantage of the round tank over the 
other one is that there are no corners 
to open up in case an unusual strain 
might be exerted from the interior of 
ohe tank. With the rectangular tank 
this possibility can be eliminated by 
putting in additional reinforcing at the 
corners, The construction of the forms 
for the round tank, however, is con- 
siderably more difficult than for the 
rectangular tank, and for this reason 
there are probably more rectangular 
tanks built than round ones. 

In the first place, a good foundation 
is necessary for the tank, This can be 
made of a bed of concrete say 6 inches 
thick, laid upon a layer of cinders or 
gravel to afford good drainage. This 
concrete bed can be made of a 1-2%-5 
mixture, of sand, cement and pebbles, 
and can be extended several feet be- 
yond the outside boundaries of the 
tank that is to be built. It will thus 
prevent the formation.of mud puddles 
and holes next to the tank, The out- 
side forms can then be put in place, 
being made of 2-inch lumber, prefer- 
ably, well braced. The inside forms 
should be carefully prepared, put to- 
gether in sections, so as to be put up 
in place quickly. A large enough force 
should be on hand so that the con- 
struction of the bottom and walls of 
the tank can proceed without inter- 
ruption. This will insure continuity in 
the placing of the concrete, and pre- 
vents the formation of little cracks 
which might occur between successive 
placings of concrete where the inter- 
vals between placings is great enough 
to allow partial setting. 

The walls of the tank should not be 
less than 6 inches thick at any point. 
For an ordinary tank, that is 2 feet 
deep, the thickness of the bottom can 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers” inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


be 10 inches, and at the top 6 inches. 
The concrete for the bottom walls 
should be a little richer than for the 
foundation block. A mixture of 
1-1%-3 will give excellent results, even 
though it be a little expensive. But in 
a job of this kind it pays to put in a 
little additional expense. 

When everything is in readiness, 
with a good working force, with the 
forms in place, the materials and rein- 
forcing right at hand, start in by lay- 
ing 4-inch mixture on top of the foun- 
dation block inside the outside forms. 
The inside forms shoul!d rest on top of 
this first layer. The filling in of the 
walls should then proceed without in- 
terruption. The reinforcing material 
should be included as the work pro- 
ceeds. Heavy woven wire fencing can 
be used extending across the bottom 
and put into the sides. It is well to 
have some bars bent at right angles to 


ASO. 
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imbed at the corners. This part of the 
work should be finished in a single 
day. The next morning the inside 
forms can be removed and the inner 
face of the walls carefully smoothed 
up with a neat mixture of cement and 
water, mixed to the consistency of 
thick cream. 

The outside forms can be removed 
in two or three days, and the outer 
face of the walls given a brush coat 
of cement cream in order to get a bet- 
ter finish on if desired. The tank can 
now be filled with water, but care 
should be taken not to allow any stock 
to gain access to it as the concrete has 
not hardened sufficiently to sustain 
heavy usage. It will probably take two 
or three weeks before it has hardened 
sulfticiently to allow of such use. 


Lincoln Highway Construction— 
Classification of the types of road con- 
struction in the eastern states on the 
the Lincoln highway west from New 
York city show the following mile- 
ages: In New Jersey concrete 21.2 
miles, brick 1.9, granite block 7.8, as- 
phalt 28.5, creosote block 3.6, total 
63.0. In Pennsylvania concrete 19.7 
miles, brick 40.3, bituminous macadam 
266.3, creosote block 3.0, asphalt 28.0), 
graded dirt 14.0, total 371.3. In Ohio 
eoncrete 8.9, brick 85.5, bituminous 
macadam 54.0, macadam 73.5, graded 
dirt 19.9, total 241.8. 





Sport dress silk only $4.95 a yard.— 
[Sale Card in Shop Window, 


Rules and Measurements 


Everyday things, but often forgotten 


Common Weights and Measures 
CUBIC MEASURE 


1728 cubic inches ..........--- 1 cubic foot 
27 cubit feet ....... conceses 1 cubic yard 
16 cubic feet ... -1 cord foot 


8 cord feet or 128 ‘cubie ft cord of wood 


24% cubic feet .........005+ 1 perch 
LONG MEASURE 
BD Beamhhes oc ccccoccesicccseccess 1 foot 
OO Or re ee yard 
5% yards or 16% feet........ 1 rod 
GD GOED ccvvcceciacdigectovecsce 1 furlong 
8 furlongs or 5280 feet........ 1 statute mile 
BS mlbes .cccccccccccsccevccccs 1 league 
SURVEYOR’ 8S MEASURE 
TSB tmehes 2c cccccocccces 1 link 
TS TD cddiswecncceses rod 
GS BHD cwacecccevecose 1 chain 
10 square chains or 160 
equare rods ........ 1 acre 
G40 meres ...... cece eeees 1 sq mile or section 
86 square miles ........ 1 township 
DRY MEASURE 
B plete cccccccccccccccccccccesess 1 quart 
SED ov acckcesevecccnstecesnas 1 peck 
4 pecks ........ dene denacceacedded 1 bushel 
GE IED hic occ nce ccccenccssesece 1 chaldron 
LIQUID MEASURE 
CO GEORS wc cccccccccccvccceces teaspoonful 


4 teaspoonsful tablespoonful 





8 teaspoonsful Se S 

GQ GUMOEB cccccccccccccccceses gill 

4 gills ..... Satachevenwereesud pint 

B plete ccccccccccccsccscces quart 

4 QUOT 2... ccc ccesccccceess gallon 
81% gallons ..........0eeeeees barrel 

@ TEED ccccecccccccses hogshead 


Estimating Ice Surface 


A cubic foot of ice weighs about 57 
pounds, On the basis of a cake of ice 
22 x 22 inches square, the square feet 
of ice surface required. per ton, ac- 
cording to the different thicknesses is 
shown by the following table: 


SQUARE FEET OF ICE SURFACE TO TON ICE 


Thickness in Cakes Cutting space 
inches Pp ton p ton sq ft 

4 31.3 105.4 

6 20.9 70.2 

8 15.6 52.6 

10 12.5 42.1 

12 10.4 36.1 

14 8.9 30.1 





Cream Weights According to Fat 


While the composition of milk is va- 
riable, the difference in weight accord- 
ing to butter fat content is not great, 
and 2.15 pounds is the figure which is 
used in making calculations calling 


for the weight of one quart milk. The 

following table shows the weights of 

cream according to various per cents 

butter fat: 

WEIGHT OF CREAM OF VARIOUS BUTTER 
FAT CONTENT 


Pounds p qt Pounds p gal 


20% fat 2.115 8.460 
25% fat ... 2.100 8.400 
30% fat ...... 2.088 8.852 
40% fat ...... 2.055 8.220 
50% fat cose 2.028 8.112 





Barrel of flour ......-+....+-+++ -196 pounds 
Barrel of salt ......0eceeeeeeee- 280 pounds 
GOES G6 BONE ccccccccsedeccsse 200 pounds 
Barrel of pork .. 200 pounds 
Barrel of fish ......... 200 pounds 
Keg of powder equals ........... nds 


25 pou 
Anthracite coal, broken—cu ft av 54 pounds 
A ton loose occupies . -40-43 cu feet 
Bituminous coal, broken—cu ft av 40 pounds 
A ton loose occupies 40-48 cu feet 


Cement (hyd) Rosendale, p bu.. 70 pounds 
Cement (hyd) Louisville, p bu.. 62 pounds 
Cement (hyd) Portland, p bu.... 96 pounds 
Gypsum, ground, p bu........ -. 70 pounds 
Lime, loose, p bu...........s6+5 70 pounds 


Sand at 98 lbs p cu ft, p bu. 1 il122% pounds 
18.29 bus eqls a ton; 1.181 tons..1 cu yard 
Lime, well shaken, p bu...... ++. 80 pounds 


Durability of Posts aad Shingles 


[Average Life in Years.] 






Be TUR oo ccniwescussbsueanee 30 
White cedar (quartered 6-inch face). 10-15 
White oak (6-inch round) .......... 8 
Red and black oak ....s00. : 4 
Tamarack (red wood) .. ° 9 
MP ssenaéossabes S¢eees ° 6-7 
Bh We WEN Senin se ueeSecbenpeee 4 
Black walnut ..... bikinoee gedebosses a OR 


CUSTOMARY FRUIT PLANTING DISTANCES 
Feet each way 





Oat 


Black raspberries .. . 8x6 


Red raspberries ...... 3x5 

Blackberries ........ - 4x7 to6x8 

Cra MK. caccodpat lxlto2x2 
1x3 tolx4 


Strawberries ......... 


Materials Needed in Mortar and Concrete Work 


orn - 5 for a --Resulting— 


vol in eu ft 


ad 
Ce- bles or 
ment Sand stones Mor- Con- 
a insks cuft cu ft tar crete 
1:1% 1 i5 -_ 1.75 —_ 
1:2 1 2.0 — 2.1 
1:2% 1 2.5 _- 2.5 _— 
1:3 1 3.0 -— 2.8 —_ 
1:2:3 1 2.0 3.0 —_ 3.9 
1:2:4 1 2.0 4.0 — 45 
1:2%:4 1 2.5 40 -- 4.8 
1:2%:5 1 2.5 5.0 - 5.4 
1:36 1 3.0 6.0 - 6.4 


Average Cnnianens of f Fresh 


Quantities required for one cubie yard- 
compacted mortar or concrete 


Cement -—-——Sand-——,, --Stone or pebbles 
in sks eu ft cu yds cu ft cu yds 
15.5 23.2 0.86 = _ 
12.8 25.6 0.95 — _ 
11.0 27.5 1.02 _, - 
9.6 28.8 1.07 —: _ 
7.0 14.0 0.52 21.0* 0.78 
6.0 12.0 0.44 24.0 0.89 
5.6 14.0 0.52 22.4 0.83 
5.6 12.5 0.46 25.0 0.92 
4.2 12.6 0.47 25.2 0.94 


Excrement of Farm Animals 


-————In 1000 Ibs Fresh Dunge———, —~——lIn 1000 Ibs Fresh Urine—— 
Nitrogen Phos acid 


Animal Water Nitrogen Phos acid Alkalies Water Alka bes 
TGS 4. cccdeus 760 ° r 8.5 3.0 890 12.0 0.0 15.0 
GP cccscccscoe Gan 2.5 10 920 8.0 0.0 14.0 
Mn wcxedees 800 by 4 45 5.0 975 3.0 1.25 2.0 
Sheep ......... 580 75 6.0 3.0 865 14.0 0.6 20.0 
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IThey Lengthen Tire Life 


while those on the rear wheels are not much 


Sb E amount of service delivered by a casing 
depends in large part upon the ability of 
the tube within it to hold air unfailingly under 
every condition of travel. 


Asa staunch tire slashes through crushed stone, 
pounds over ruts and jagged rock, plows through 
chill mud and baking sand, think of the tube’s 
responsibility! 

Under these, as under all other hardships of the 
road, the unseen tube must lend unwearying 
support to the tire. 

Frank B. Lambert of Chicago, who uses Good- 
year Tires with Heavy Tourist Tubes, writes 
thus of his experience: 

“*T have driven 76,000 miles on Goodyear Tires 
and Tubes and know them to give excellent 


mileage. Last month I renewed two Goodyear 
Cords, each of which had gone 22,000 miles, 


’9 


worn at 12,000 miles. 
While this is tribute indeed to the worth of 
Goodyear casings, isn’t it-an even . stronger 
endorsement for the tubes which made such 
mileage possible? 

Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are built up layer- 

upon -layer, and their valve-patch is vulcan- 
ized in. e 

Their initial cost is no more than the price you 
are asked to pay for tubes of less merit. Why risk 
costly casings when such sure protection is 
available? 

Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are placed in 
heavy, waterproof bags and like all Goodyear 
products are built to protect our good name. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 


other kind. 


HEAVY TOURIST TUBES 
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Food For 


Morning 


—and every morning when the thought 
of health enters into the meal time 


GrapeNuts 


This easily digested food needs no 
sugar, yet it has a most pleasing sweet 
flavor,and is full of the sound good- 
ness of wheat and malted barley. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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WILL IT RAIN? 


Consult This Weather Prophet & 


It is surprisingly reliable on local weather conditions. Made 
in America on strictly scientific principles 








When the weather Is fine the children will be out, when 
stormy weather approaches the witch comes out from 8 
to 24 heurs ahead of rain or snow. 








plainly 


The house is made in hardwood in Swiss cottage style and 
is decorated, as in the picture, with thermometer, elk’s head, 
bird’s nest and birds, etc. 

Very Unique and Attractive—An Excetient Gift 


Send prepaid to 
cash or money order—no chec! 


KEYDEL BROS., Dept. 22 


599 Mt. Elliott Ave. 


It has 4 windows and 2 doorways. 


Regular price $1.50 , 
“readers of this paper’’ on receipt of $1.25 
Write name and address 


DETROIT, MICH. 














GOVERNMENT 
SHOES 


at y, USUAL 
than 






We have purchased direct from the local camps 
0 the Government over 50.000 pairs GENUINE 
ARMY RUSSET DRESS SHOES, ASK THE BOYS 
WHO WORE THEM. Some of these shoes were 
repaired in the Government shoe shops; balance we 
are repairing with genuine oak leather Uppers 
will wear two ars, Note the following figures: 
New Army Uppers are worth $7.00; first class 
shoe shops get 82.50 for & soles and heels, 
Total $9.50, OUR PRICE $2.90, or less than 
1-3 their true value Mail $1.00, giving size desired. 
KRalance on delivery Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
crderg to Gov't. Shoe Dept 


KINGSLEY TIRE & SHOE SHOP 
Dreoxet Bivd. & Cottage Grove Ave., 


Chicago, Ii. 




















This Hrfraulic Press will work up your 
apple cull into profitablecider, You can also 
make money pressing for your neighbors. 

Our high pressure construction gets 
all the juice with minimum power and 
operating expense. Sizes 15 to 
barrels a day, suitable for 
individual and merchant |) 
service. 

Illustrated Catalog 
free on request. 


We also make 
Engines and Boil- 
@s, Sawmills, 
Toreshers, implements, ete, 
Write for descriptions, 











Semi-Centennial History 
of Patrons of Husbandry 


by T. C. ATKESON 


Written by a man intimately connected with 
some of the most*important work of the organiza 
tion for thirty-five years It is free from personal 
views and narrow prejudice. Shows no factional 
bias Is sane anc onservative in all its claims 


and thoughtful in its discussion of rural problems 

No member of the grange or student of rural 

condition can afford to be without it 
IMustrated. 370 pages. 


5% x7% Inches. 
Cloth. NET, $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 




















Vegetables 


The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture recommends that you rid 
your seeds and soil of infection 
before planting by using 


FORA ET 


Prevents potato scab and black-leg 


that attack beets and other 
vegetables. Guards against onion rot, 
smut and smudges cucumber root 
rot. Prevents mould in celery and 
lettuce, parsnips and other covered 
seeds when applied to the beds before 
lanting. Buy Formaldehyde—of the 
erth Amboy Chemical Works’ Lab- 
oratories—at your dealer. Bi 
giving full directions for scientific seed 
treatment, free upon request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 




























Will pay big money to men with 
onsen.” tnatoll Rideezee, the BETTER 
THAN AIR INNER TIRE. Cheaper 
than tubes, a light resilient substance 
guaranteed ten years. Equip your 
car at agent's price. Sell to friends 


business of the future. 
DEEZEE CO. ST PAUL, MDA 


cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column, 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 
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Looking at One’s Self 

It is interesting to watch one’s men- 
tal development when questions arise 
and become generally discussed for 
good or ill. I suppose others are much 
the same as I. 
One of the most 
important ques- 
tions that has 
ever come be- 
fore the farmers 
is the effort to 
raise a million 
dollars to finance 
the grange- 
league - federa- 
tion exchange. 
Not having par- 
ticipated in the 
p reliminary 
meetings I had 
not been enthu- 
siastic, but now 

* that the scheme 
is under way and remarkably well or- 
ganized I am getting up a good deal 
of interest and gradually coming out 
of the conservative class. 

When measured by western farm or- 
ganization, both the men and the plan 
are conservative and not at all of the 
radical type, and that’s to the good. 
Big business seems to be realizing 
that the farmers will eventually come 
together, and when they do, the pres- 
ent combination of packers will only 
be a vest pocket edition of the real 
thing. We have just now a zgood il- 
lustration in the north country cheese 
situation. The packers and their allies 
are in control of the market and are 
playing tunes on it. The price is put 
up a cent to keep up the producers’ 
courage, and then suddenly prices 
slump off. The cheeses are taken just 
the same and by the same men and 
Zo into the same cold storage. Cheese 
is a valuable concentrated human food 
and costs the least to manufacture in 
proportion to its cost.or value of any 
human food, 

Where can one find an article that is 
manufactured from raw matertfal at 
one-twelfth of its wholesate selling 
price? While the cost of production 
of the raw material is the same as for 
fluid milk sale, the handling is a little 
less, say about 10 cents a hundred, and 
the whey has a feeding value of 10 
cents more. When cheese patrons do 
not get within 20 cents a hundred 
pounds for their milk as much as those 
selling fluid milk, they are being de- 
prived of their just dues. It seems to 
me cheese producers, if they get full 
value for their product, will nave to 
do something. As yet the league has 
done nothing for them. 


The Cheese People Next 


To organize cheese producers, as 
compared to the task of organizing the 
league would be as a holiday picnic. 
The machinery is already well in 
hand. Cheese factory patrons have al- 
ways been pretty loyal to their makers 
and salesmen—the two important men 
in the business. 

The maker must have certain quali- 
ties of leadership in order to meet his 
patrons every morning and share their 
joys and sorrows, as he does when 
weighing in the milk, 

Both of these classes have been 
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kindly to a big combine. The manv- 
facture of cheese is fairly wel! cen- 
tered, having grown up around ¢o- 
operative plants, because it does not 
lend itself to individual dairy manv- 
facture like butter. 

The time required during each day 
to bring about the changes from milk 
to curd in the hoops is the same wheth. 
er the amount is 500 pounds of milk 
or 5000 pounds, and so we have these 
comparatively small units of from 2» 
to 50 patrons, with a working know]. 
edge of co-operation. The salesmen 
meet on the “board” and sell their 
cheese each week, and, have there e- 
veloped a kind of half-developed or- 
ganization, 

The personal relationship of the 
buyers and salesmen is such that the 
buyers are in control, and the sales- 
man is more anxious for the good wij] 
of the buyer than of those of his own 
profession, because it is througn the 
buyer that he occasionally gets an ex- 
tra fraction of a cent for his weekly 
sale. Propaganda and hara work 
would change this, however, and sales- 
men learn to think and act together. 
The present condition of affairs in the 
cheese section is serious and disturb- 
ing. As a rule, before the league day, 
summer milk for cheese was worth 
more than for market milk, 

Now back again to grange-leacue- 
federation exchange. If we are to 
match up against these combines, of 
course We must think and act together 
in business matters, and know we 
have the first tangible effort to stake 
down our claim, About $10 per grange 
membership in New York state will 
raise the money and the terms of pay- 
ment are easy. 

Even if we do not buy our supplies 
for less or get more for our prodiicts 
which is inconceivable we ¢an stand. 
little straighter and feel of more iin- 
portance to know that we are mem- 
bers of a million-dollar corporation 
with a paid-up capital and no winter 
in the stock. I shall do what I can to 
help this piece of work through to a 
finish and every farmer ought to do 
the same. 

In the Corn Field 


Where there is fertility it is looking 
pretty good. Corn has had so far "0 
great amount of heat to make the 
leaves stand up, but the stand is very 
good, and if the weeds can be kept 
down we shall have a crop. The check 
rowing is the only thing that will save 
us. Without it we could not catch up 
and keep down the weeds. The iirst 
ones were killed by the weeder and 
smoothing harrow before the corn 
came up. and those we are fighting 
now are small and ‘have in no way in- 
terfered with the corn plants, put ‘hey 
will, if we don’t kill or cover them. 
The space left at each hill is about § 
inches square, and the chance is <afe 
that we shall cover these small weeds: 
at any rate, the most of them before 
they get big. by setting the inside 
tooth turned in a bit. The modern 
adjustable two-horse cultivator in the 
hands of a quick-acting man wi!! (0 
wonderful work. 

Nine-tenths of the corn on 
loam dairy farms would-be improved 
by hand hoeing, but the expense i§ 
prohibitive, and so we do the best 
can without it.—[H. E. Cook. 


sandy 


Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


schooled in co-operation, afd take 
Amt Out- 
standing on 
Title Dec 31, 1919 
First liberty loan— 
314% bonds of 1932-1947 $1,410,074,400 
Converted 4% bonds of 1932- 
IDET cccccscccecseccecescces 189,081,008 
Converted 444% bonds 
1 - eescececcccce ecece 410,772,250 
Second converted 44% 
bonds of 1982-1947..... sccce 8,492,150 
Second liberty loan— 
4% bonds of 1927-1942........ 573,290,650 


Converted 4%4% bonds of 
1927-1942 .iscoccecscsecseee 2,853,134,150 
Third liberty loan— 
444% bonds of 1928.....seee+ 3,780,831,050 


Fourth liberty lban— 
4%% bonds of 1923-1938....+. 6,573,880,150 


Victory liberty lan— 
4%% notes of 1922-1923....... 3,551,023,850 


When Redeemable Interes 
or Payable Payable 
Redeemable on or after 
June 15, 1932 
June 15 
Payable June 15, 1947 December 15 
Redeemable on or after 
November 15, 1927 ; 
Mayl5 |. 
Payable Nov 16, 1942 November 15 
Payable Sept 15, 1928 March 15 
Sept 15 


Redeemable on or after 


Octuber 15, 1933 April 15 
Payable October 15, 1938 October 15 
Redeemabie June 15 or 2 
December 15, 1923 June 15 
Dec 15, and 


May 20, 19% 
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AST year Firestone lifted 
the 30x3%-inch tire out 
from all the sizes made and 
“ focused attention on it—as the 
: only tire size capable of quantity 
“[' production. And not only the 
ine tire user but the whole tire 
{industry responded. 








Firestone built an exclusive 
factory devoted to this size— 
“f and worked out a specialized 
“<= way of manufacturing this tire 
in quantity—without a back- (non skid) 


ward move—every tire good. S22 50 
a 











“sf ‘Today—while others are cen- Gray Tube $325 
<— tering on the tire for owners Red Tube $450 





=f ofsmallcars, the Firestone 34- 

“f inch is out in front with a 
=f highly specialized and bed- 
‘“# rock economical method of 
manufacture 





ceo” 


- Firestone is two years ahead because 
vel Firestone saw two years ahead—and 
a you owners of light cars get the benefit. 


Most Miles | 
per Dollar 
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Summer Feedine Makes 
Winter Profit 


Repeated tests prove that cows cannot thrive on pas- 


turage alone. A herd that is fed only on pasturage during 
the summer enters the fall and winter unprepared for winter feeding; the 
milk flow decreases and your milk checks slump badly. Building them up 
again is a long and costly process; it takes time and trouble to get them back 
into shape. In addition to pasturage feed them 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Protein 15%, 7 









at 444%, Carbohydrates 50% 


This guaranteed feed contains all food elements necessary 


for health and energy and supplies the milk-producing quali- 
ties lacking in pasturage. Your herd will enter the fall and winter in prime 
condition, with a maximum milk flow—which means less trouble in care and 
feeding and fatter milk checks right from the start. 


Begin Feeding International Special Dairy Feed 
TODAY and Watch Results 


International Ready Ration— 
20% Protein, is a bulky, satisfying feed 
that will bring your herd to a high 
stats of milk production. Cows like 
a. 


International Diamand Dairy 
Feed—24% Protein, is a splendid 
high protein conidtioning fred and a 
particularly good one 5 peas stock. 
It makes healthy animals 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn: 


Mills at Mi lis and M ‘ 





Live Salesman Wanted 











Silos at Half Price 
This Month 


I am reducing the high cost 
of silos by using U. S. Gov- 
ernment stamps. Write for 
particulars. I am selling the 
product of an old and well- 
established silo concern 
whose goods have always 
given the best of satisfaction 
and service. Silos are made 
of clear Oregon Fir and ab- 
solutely first-class in every 
way. Place your order with- 
in the next thirty days and 
Save precisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Mfr’s Agent 


112 Flood Building, 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
MINERAL"? 
HEAVE*X.. 















REMEDY CO, 45) Fourth Ave.. 


1 cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
;ABBAGE of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 











ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, fall of ideas. sug- 
ons, plans, ete., for the construction of 


and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barna, sheep barna, corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses. Dens, 
granaries, etc There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, ete. 23! 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..........-. $1.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York 











To get your silo on 
time this year, sen 
for the Globe Cata- 
log NOW. 


Globe Silo was 

«first to introduce the 

famous extra capacity extension 

roof, It gives more silo storage 

space for less silo money. Other 

exclusive features explained in 
Catalog. 


Ohio Ensilage Cutters 


We are agents for the Ohio 
Ensilage Cutters. With a big 
stock on hand we can make 
prompt shipment. Send for 
Catalog and attractive prices. 


Globe Silo Company 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 





_laying contest at Storrs, Ct. 











KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 








Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 

Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


















reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


dha fe Actinoform 


The Lump Jaw ~ . 


ar tax paid) a bottle 
sirce 1 ly ag 
froney refunded if it fails, Write today for 
& VETERINARY ADsISER 















Barn and 
Poultry 
Yard 































Feed Per Cow Per Year 


Available figures show that a cow 
will consume the following quantity of 
feed per year Two hundred pounds 
cottonseed, 200 oil meal, 400 gluten, 
400 hominy, 400 oats, 200 bran, 200 
brewers’ grains, 12,000 silage and 4000 
hay. These feeds will contain approx- 
imately 156 pounds nitrogen, 62 phos- 
phoric acid and 130 potash. At 27 
cents a pound for nitrogen, 9 cents for 
phosphoric acid and 10 cents for pot- 
ash, this would make the value of the 
manure produced per cow per year 
slightly over $64. 


Methods of Preserving Eggs 


To put eggs down by water glass 
method, use on equart water glass to 
nine quarts water which has been 
boiled and cooled. Place the eggs 
point down in a crock or jar and 
cover,» with the mixture A five-gallon 
receptacle will hold 15 dozen eggs, If 
powdered sodium silicate is used dis- 
solve one part powdered material in 
16 parts water. 

Use of Limewater 

Two or three pounds unslaked lime 
are put in five gallons of water, The 
mixture is allowed to. stand ,until 
the lime has settled, and the liquid is 
clear, Clean, fresh eggs are placed in 
an earthenware crock or jar and cov- 
ered with the clear limewater. 

Grease Preservatives for Eggs 

Among the common grease preserv- 
atives are vaseline and prepared 
grease preparations. A ©-mall amount 
of the preserver is taken in the palm 
of the hand and eggs rubbed with the 
hands until the egg is coated with it. 
The eggs are then packed in cartons 
or regular egg cases. 


Weight of Eggs Per Dozen 


The table below shows the average 
weight of a dozen eggs in the princi- 
pal breeds at the International egg 
No de- 
tailed figures are given as the result 
of the ig? two years of the contest at 
Vineland, N J, although the Rhode Is- 
land Reds laid the heaviest eggs, 
Plymouth Rock next, with nearly as 
heavy an egg, Leghorns followed with 
an egg about the same weight, while 
Wyandottes laid a much smaller egg: 

EGG WEIGHTS PER DOZEN AT STORRS 

Srd 4th 5th 


Breed Contest Contest Contest 
Plymouth Rock ...25.44 oz 24.96 oz 26.4 oz 
Wyandotte ........ 23.68 oz 23.59 oz 23.5 of 
Rhode Island Red ..25.60 oz 25.60 oz 24.4 oz 
White Leghorn ....24.00 oz 24.384 oz 23.8 oz 
Miscellaneous ......24.96 oz 24.96 oz 24.3 oz 
Number Eggs Hens Should Lay 
MOV cccccccccesece 5 May .. --20 
DOS ccccccces cocce ©. -SURD scce ‘ 
SO cccwcccceccese 9 July 
PUD cccceeccsscces 12 Aug 
Mar wcoscosececcc lS Sept 
Apr evececevees 9G Occcccccccccces 


Table on the basis of 160-egg production per 
year. Compiled from egg contest records at 
Storrs, Ct. 


Cornell Ration for Laying Hens 
Scratch Grain Mash Mixture 
500 Ibs cracked corn 100 Ibs wheat bran 
200 Ibs barley 100 Ibs wheat mid- 
200 Ibs wheat dlings 
100 lbs heavy oats 100 ibs corn meal 
Fed by hand morn- 100 Ibs ground oats 
ing and afternoon in or ground barley 
deep straw litter. 100 ibs meat scrap 
8 Ibs salt 
Fed dry in hoppens. 


Live Stock Breeds by Per Cents 


Numerical ranking of the leading 
breeds of beef and dairy cattle, hogs 
and sheep are listed by the govern- 
ment as follows: For cattle, Short- 
horn (Durham) represents 22.6% of 
the whole number of cattle; Hereford 
21%, Holstein 16.2%, Jersey 14% , Aber- 
deen-Angus 3.6%, Guernsey 2.9%, Red 
Polled 2.6%, Polled Durham 1.5%, Gal- 
loway Sani Ayrshire 0.6%, Brown 
Swiss 0.3 Devon 0.3%, Dutch Belted 
0.2%, pera. Rey 3.1%, nondescript or un- 
classified 10.3%. It will be observed that 
the beef breeds preponderated over 
the milk breeds. Holsteins are most 


numerous of the milk breeds; in the — 


northern states they are two to three 
times as numerous as the Jerseys. In 
the southern states, however, Jerseys 
are three to five times as numerous as 








Holsteins; in other words, Holsteins 
decrease in relative numbers from 
north to south and Jerseys ‘increase 
relatively in going from north to 
south, 

The relative rank of swine breeds is 
as follows: Duroc-Jersey 34.2% of a} 
swine, Poland-China 27.9%, Chester 
White 10.7% , Berkshire 9.2%, Razor- 
back 4.2%, Hampshire 3.9% . Tamwor rth 
0.7%, Yorkshire 0.6%, Cheshire 0: 
others 2.7%, nondescripts 5.6% 

Among the sheep the rank is as fol. 
lows Merino 25.4% of all sheep; Shrop- 
shire 23.2%, Rambouillet 13.8%, Cots. 
wold 7.2%, Hampshire 6.1%, Sou > 
down 6.1%, Lincoln 3.8%, Oxfordd: 
1.9%, Dorset 0.7%, Cheviot 0.3%, Lei: i- 
cester 0.3%, others 3.5%, nondesc: pt 
8.1%. The Merino predominates in the 
western range states, but the Shrop- 
shire largely predominate on the 
farms in the eastern states. 


Prominent Farm Associations 


National Cattle Societies 


Holstein-Friesian association of America. 
Sec, F. L. Houghton, Brattleboro, Vt. 
American Jersey cattle club. 
Sec, R. M. Gow, 324 West 28d street, New 
York city. 
American Guernsey cattle club. 
Sec, William H. Caldwell, Peterboro, N H. 
Ayrshire breeders’ association. 
Sec, J. G. Watson, Brandon, Vt. 
American Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ association, 
Sec, Charles Gray, 817 Exchange avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
National dairy association. ‘ 
Sec, W. E. Skinner, 910 South Michivan 
avenue, Chicago, Il. 
American Hereford cattle breeders’ association, 
. R. J. Kinser, 1009 Baltimore avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
American milk Shorthorn breeders’ association, 
Sec, Glenn A. Cobb, Independence, Ia. 
American Shorthorn breeders’ association. 
Frank W. Harding, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Galloway breeders’ association. 
Sec, R. W. Brown, Carrollton, Mo. 
American Devon cattle club. 
_ Richard Pattee, 26 Broad street, Boston, 
ass. 
American Polled Shorthorn breeders’ assn. 
J. H. Martz, Greenville, O. 
American Polled Hereford breeders’ assn 
Sec, B. O. Gammon, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dutch Belted cattle association of America. 
See, E. J. Kirby, Covert, Mich. 
American Kerry and Dexter cattle club. 
See, C. S. Plumb, Columbus, O. 
Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ association. 
Sec, Ira Inman, Beloit, Wis. 
Red Polled cattle club of America, Inc. 
Sec, H. A. Martin, Gotham, Wis. 
American standard bred registry association. 
See, C. W. Sullivan, Des Moines, Ia. 
American = tate stock association. 
Sec, T. W. Tomlinson, Denver, Col. 


Swine and — 


American Berkshire congres 
Sec, F. S. Springer, Springfield, Ii. 

OI C swine breeders’ association. 

Sec, O. C. Vernon, Goshen, Ind. 

Cheshire swine breeders’ association. 

Sec, E. S. Hill, Freeville, N Y. 

Chester White swine record association. 

Sec, F. F. Moore, Rochester, Ind. 

American Poland-China record association. 
Sec, W. M. McFadden, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Il. 

National Poland-China record association. 
Sec, A. M. Brown, Moorman block, Win- 
chester, Ind. 

American Yorkshire club. 

Sec, Harry G. Krum, 471 Fairview street, 
St Paul, Minn. 

National swine growers’ 
Sec, W. J. Carmichael, 37 
street, Chicago, Il. ; 

American Tamworth swine record assoc (iol. 
Sec, E. N. Ball, Hamburg, Mich. 

National Duroc Jersey record association 
Sec, J. R. Pfander, Peoria, Ill. 


association. 
W. Van Bures 


American Duroc-Jersey swine breeders’ asst. 
"See. 


J. Evans, Union Steck Yards, Chi 
cago, Il. - 
American Berkshire assn. 
Sec, Frank S. Springer, 510 E. Monroe <treet, 
Springfield, I. 
National Chester White record association. 
See, L. B. Walters, West Chester, Pa. 
American Essex swine association. 
Sec, F. M. Strout, New London, Ia. : 
American Hampshire swine record assoc iatio& 
See, E. C. Stone, Peoria, Il. 
American Mulefoot record association. 
Sec, John H. Dunlap, Williamsport, 0 
American Large Black Pig society. 
See, W. T. Benton, Lexington, Ky. 
American Hampshire sheep association. 
Sec, C. A. Tyler 36 Woodland avenue, De 
troit. Mich. 
American Cotswold registry association. 
Sec, F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 
American Cheviot sheep society. , 
Sec, F. E. Dawley, Fayetteville, N Y 
American Leicester breeders’ association 
Sec, A. J. Temple, Cameron, Ill. 
American Oxford Down sheep association. 
, W. A. Shafer, Hamilton, O. 
Continental Dorset club. 

Sec, Edith Chidester, Mechanicsbure. o 
American Rambouillet sheep breeders’ 255" 
, Dwight Lincoln, Maryville, 0. 
American and Delaine Merino record 35% 

See, S. bs Cleaver, Delaware, oO. 
American ciation. 

Sec, Miss : dull M. Wade, Lafayette, Ind. 
[To Page 11.) 
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Facts About 
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Average Period of Gestation 


The period of gestation in animals 
varies considerably, but the following 
is an average period based on a long 
series of observations: 





GESTATION AND NUMBER OF YOUNG 
Animal Period of Noof young 
Gestation at birth 
Elephant .......... 20-30 months 1 
Camel .vccvcsecccee 11-12 months —_ 
BOB cccsccccesseses 12 months 1 
Mare ......+......-. 11 months 1 
GOP di vikscssewese 9 months 1 
GRE csnsccacssvee 5 months 1 
Beek  crsccccatscess 5 months 1-3 
POE acanecasvadesns 4 months —_ 
Bitch, fox or wolf.. 9 weeks 2-14 
Cob sewandvsccecens 8 weeks 3-8 
Guinea pig ....... 65 days 3-6 
IR err 30 days 4-8 
GRO ccccccsccccs 14 months 1 
er ce rere 10-12 months 1 
BORE sccccccccscses 6 months 2 
ee err re 4 months 4 
SIGN  sxsnstens ees 3% months 2 
Squirrel and rat... 2 ance ae B days 3-6 





Milk Price Per 100 Pounds 


As set by Dairymen’s League 


(All prices quoted in distance zones from 
New York city on 38% milk.) : 
. 100 100 150 150 200 
miles miles miles miles miles 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
JOR. cece $2.20 $3.52 $4.01 $3.69 
are - 2.15 3.34 3.54 3.48 
ee. . Sees 2.10 3.22 3.31 3.36 
200 miles 
ARE. cocce 2.04 2.50 2.80 2.55 
TB cacce 1.99 2.46 3.06 
June “6 1.89 1.80 2.89 
OP ssies 2.09 2.25 3.01 
RR. - inxs 2.54 2.70 3.13 
Sept. 2.54 2.90 3.21 
150 miles 
Oth. sccse $2.15 3.10 3.57 3.11 
Nov. - 2.25 3.34 3.81 3.33 
Dee. .vces 2.20 3.10 4.06 3.68 
WEIGHTS OF CONCENTRATED FEEDS 
One at. Lb Meas. 
Feed Lbs Qts 
Dried beet pulp ........ -- 0.65 1.8 
Dried brewers’ grains 0.5 1.7 
Corn and cob meal ...... 1.4 0.7 
Corn and oats feed ...... 0.7 1.4 
CR GN ckvcsccccscesss 0.5 2.0 
TO GH kde ce sevenceccun 1.5 0.7 
COTM, WHEE ccedisicvccss 1.7 0.6 
Cottonseed meal ......... 1.5 0.7 
rer ee 1.0 1.0 
ok ee eee 1.4 0.7 
CP CE escsdevscsceen 1.3 0.8 
eee ej 0.6 
ee ree 1.1 0.9 
hh Oe 1.6 0.6 
Linseed meal (new process) 0.9 1.1 
Linseed meal (old process) 1.1 0.9 
BD GUUONED Secccccccevce 0.6 1.7 
oo 0.5 2.0 
Week, GQUOUE ices ciccccce 1.7 0.6 
Wheat middlings (flour)... 1.2 0.8 
Wheat middlings (standard) 1.9 0.5 
Wee, WHOIS. <kcsscciccss 0.8 1.3 





Prominent Farm Associations 
{From Page 10.] 


American Southdown breeders’ association. 
Sec, Frank S. Springer, Springfield, Il. 
Standard Delaine-Merino sheep breeders’ assn. 
_Sec, R. M. Wood, Douglas, Wyo. 
National Merino sheep breeders’ 

R. O. Logan, Ray, Ind. 


association. 






Am rican Tunis sheep breeders’ association. 
See, Raymond Hays, Bainbridge, Ind. 
Persian sheep breeders’ association. 
See, C. E. Bailey, San Jose, Calif. 
Poultry 
American Poultry association. 





See, S. T. Campbell, Mansfield, O. 
International Rose Comb Black Minorca Club. 
o04 Lloyd C. Mishler, North Manchester, 


x club. 

See, R. Van Hossen, Franklinville, N z. 
National Black Langshan club. 

See, R. A. Reasuer, Box 106, Indianapolis, 


National White Wyandotte club. 

See, E. B. Rose; East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Silver Wyandotte club. 

See, Carl H. Sommer, Rush City, 
American Black Orpington club. 
Se >, Capt Ora Overholser, Mechanicsville, 


Minn. 


Am ‘ican Polish fowl club. 
Sec, Hiram W. Schriver, 
American breeders’ assn of Jacks and Jennets. 
See, J. W. Jones, Columbia, Tenn. 
an lard Jack and Jennett registry of Amer. 
ov > E. Morton, Scarritt Bldg, Kansas 
y, Mo. 
erican Angora goat breeders’ association. 
See, C. E. DeGroff, Reeds Spring, Mo. 
ercan mileh goat record association. 
Sec, J. C. Darst, Dayton, O, 
Horses 
heron society of America. 
. Wayne Dinsmore, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 
organ horse club. 
tee C. C. Stillman, 3 East 44th street, New 
ork 
American Hackney association. 
See, Gurney C. Gue, 460 Fulton avenue, 
Hempstead, N Y¥. 
American Clydesdale association. 
—. aS Ogilvie, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 


Groton, Conn. 


Pe 


American Suffolk horse association. 

Sec, R. P. Stericker, 72 W. Adams street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

National French draft horse association. 

See, C. E. Stubbs, Fairfield, Ia. 

American trotting register association. 
Sec, Frank E. Best, 137 South Ashland 
boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

American Shire horse association. 

Sec, W. G. Lynch, Tonica, III. 

American Morgan register association. 

Sec, T. E. Boyce, Middlebury, Vt. 
American saddle horse breeders’ association. 

Sec, H. Lillard, 434 W. Main street, 

Louisville, Ky. 

American Shetland pony club. 

Sec, Miss Julia M. Wade,. Lafayette, Ind. 
American association of importers and breed’ 
ers of Belgian draft horses. 

Sec, J. D. Conner, Jr, Wabash, Ind. 
Jockey club. 

Registrar, W. H. Rowe, 18 East 41st street, 

New York city. 


Horticultural 


American pomological society. 
Sec,. EE. R. Lake, 2033 Park road, 
ton, D C. 

International apple shippers’ association. 
Sec, R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N Y. 

American cranberry growers’ association. 
Sec, H. B. Scammell, Toms River, N J. 

American society for horticultural science. 
Sec, C. P. Close, College Park, Md. 

Horticultural science society. 

Sec, R. F. Howard, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Other National Societies 


International farm congress. 
Pres, Arthur Capper, U S senator, 
ington, D C. 
American farm bureau federation. 
Pres, J. R. Howard, Clemons, Ia. 
Association of land grant colleges. 
Sec, Dean J. L. Hills, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 
National milk producers’ federation. 
Sec, George Brown, Sycamore, [IIl. 
National board of farm organizations. 
Sec, Charles F. Lyman, 1731 Eye street, 
N W, Washington, D C. 
Potato association of America. 
Sec, J. G. Milward, Madison, Wis. 
Naticnal grange. 
Sec, C. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, O. 
State Agricultural Commissions 
mmissioner of agriculture. 
Albany, N Y. 
Ohio department of agriculture. 
See N. E. Shaw, Columbus, O. (state house). 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture. 
Sec, Frederick Rasmussen, Harrisburg, Pa. 
New Jersey state department of avriculture. 
Sec, Alva Agee, Trenton, N J 
Delaware state board of agriculture. 
Sec, Wesley Webb, Dover, Del. 
Marvland state board of agriculture. 
See. Dr W. W. Skinner, Kensington, Md. 
Commissioner of agriculture. 
J. H. Stewart, Charleston, W Va. 


Washing- 


Wash- 


State Granges 
New York state grange. 
Master, W. N. Giles, Skaneateles, N Y. 
Ohio state grange. 
Master, L. J. Taber, Barnesville, O. 


Pennsylvania state grange. 
Master, J. A. McSparran, Furniss, Pa. 
New Jersey state grange. 


Master, W. H. Havens, Cranbury, N J. 
Delaware state grange. 

Master, Jacob Roose, Milford, Del. 
Maryland state grange. 

Master, B. John Black, Roslyn, Md. 


West Virginia state grange. 
Master, T. C. Atkeson, 303 7th street, Wash- 
ington, D C. 
Leading State Socictics 
LIVE STOCK 

Dairymen’s league. 

Pres, R. D. Cooper, 303 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 

Interstate milk producers’ 
Sec, R. W. Balderstone, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York state dairymen’s association. 

See, T. E. Tiquin, Agricultural hall, Al- 
bany, N Y. 

Ohio miik producers’ association. 

Pres, H. W. Ingersoll, Elyria, O. 

Queen City milk producers’ association. 
Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, O. 

Marylard state dairymen’s association. 

Sec, I. W. Heaps, Pylesville, Md. 

Certified milk producers’ association. 

Sec, H. Lee, Orange, Conn. 

Metropolitan certified milk producers. 

Seth W. Shoemaker, I C S, Scranton, Pa. 

New York state breeders’ association. 

Sec, Albert E. Brown, Agricultural hall, 
Albany, N Y. 

New York Holstein-Fricsian association. 
Sec, E. R. Zimmer, Syracuse, N Y. 

New York state Jersey cattle club. 

Sec, C. O. Gould, Easthampton, N Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ association. 

Sec, Prof B. L. Thompson, Columbus, O. 

Pennsylvania Berkshire breeders’ association. 
Sec. W. Blake Arkoli, New Hope, Pa (Herd- 
lea farms). 

State breeders’ ,association. 

Sec, E. A. Livesay, Morgantown, W Va. 
Broome county Holstein-Friesian club. 
Sec, E. A. Hutchins, 19 Chestnut 

Binghamton, N Y. 

Pennsylvania poultry association. 

Sec, L. B. Sprecher, Rohrerstown, Pa. 

Long Island duck growers’ association. 

Sec, C. H. Wilcox, Center Moriches, N Y. 

Maryland state beekeepers’ association. 

Sec, E. N. Cory, College Park, Md. 

Eastern New York iation 
Sec, Stephen Davenport, Indian Fields, N Y, 

New York state hay and grain dealers’ assn, 
Sec, D. Clifford Jones, Weedsport, N Y. 


association. 
721 Head Building, 


stréet, 
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the season when a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 





or using an inferior machine to put off the purchase of a New 
De Laval Cream Separator in the summer months especially with 
butter-fat at the present unusually high price. 


|: a GREAT MISTAKE for any dairy farmer without a separator 


Great as are the advantages of the New De Laval over all other 
separators, as well as over any gravity setting system, at every season 
of the year, they are even greater during the mid-summer season than 


at any other time. 


This is because hot weather conditions occasion greatest butter- 
fat losses with gravity setting and render it most difficult to maintain 
quality of product with any gravity system or unsanitary separator, 
while, moreover, the quantity of milk is usually greatest, 
in either quantity or quality of product means more. 


Then there is the great saving in time and labor with the simple, 
large capacity New De Laval machines 
over all other methods or separators, which naturally counts for more 


easy running, easily cleaned, 


at this time of the year. 


Hence the great mistake of putting off the purchase of a New 
De Laval Cream Separator in summer, whether you already have a 
poor machine or none at all, and every dairy farmer should keep in 
mind not only that a De Laval will pay for itself in a few months, but 
may, if desired, be bought on such liberal terms as to actually save its 


own cost while being paid for. 


Every claim thus made is subject to easy demonstration, and every 
De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to prove these claims 
to you, in your own dairy, without cost or obligation on your part. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 


If you do not know him, write to the nearest 
office for catalog or any desired 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


50,000 Branches and Loca' 


any other separator 
or skimming system 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO. 





saves most over 


and any loss 


information. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A silo ought to last 
as long as the barn it 
is attached to. 


—A new theory to 
some, but not too ad- 
vanced to fit the Green 



























Mountain standard of 
construction, 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


The new hip roof adds 
distinction and gives extra 
capacity. Green Mountain 
staves are of heavy, well- 
fitted lumber, dipped in 
creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel 
with rolled threads. The 
doors fit like safe or refrig- 
erator doors—a_ patented feature. 
The ladder is all-wood to prevent 
frosted fingers in winter. Warp- 
ing, twisting or blowing over is pre- 
vented by new anchorage system. 





Write for Free Literature 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co, 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 














HARD E 
SILO Six, 


Why dosuccessful = = 
dairymen have 2S mie 
up-to-the-minute £ 
equipment? Sim- 
ply because they 
ean’t afford any HY) | 
other kind. Ly 
With the wrong meth- - 
ods, a farm means 4 i 
drudgery and _ hard- iit I | 
ship—with the right WW 2 
methods, it means a y | 
prosperous and de- 
lightful home. HH 
Harder Silos bring great- jul 
er profits, bigger bank I 
accounts—they have been } 
the secret of success of 
thousands of dairymen aa 
for over 20 years. 
Write for free book 
“Saving with Silos’’ 


Harder Mfg. Corp. Hy 


Box 13 LY L,| | 
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An unobstructive Continuous open- 

in Doors absolutely tight but 

will not swell. Permanent steel 

ladder attached to front. Every- 

ee first-class and prices right. 
ices on application 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


Hudson Falls, N. Y. 





py ~ b estery, plants. 9, BL. 000 
Ff. Ww.  aochelle - ‘Sons, Chester, N. "4. 
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Weather Reports for Farmers 


Here’s a new and useful service which 
each county farm bureau can provide for its 
members at small cost: Arrange with the 
government weather bureau to wire to the 
farm bureau office the daily weather fore- 
cast. Phone it to all your members, or to 
each local exchange of the telephone system 
so farmers can inquire there for the informa- 
tion. This will be very helpful during hay- 
ing and in late summer when early frosts 
threaten. 

The forecast of the weather for the com- 
ing week issued at Washington each Friday 
also should be conveyed in the same way. 
The daily report is made at 8 a m and 8 p m, 
both being available for distribution. Most 
farmers do not now receive it early enough 
to assist in planning the day’s work. 


Future of the Erie Canal 


In regard to the Erie canal, New York 
state and city must more and more recognize 
the possibility of this waterway being tarown 
to background, in part at least. Some weeks 
ago mention was made in these columns of 
the movement in the west to link up the great 
lakes and the agricultural and minera! terri- 
tory back of them, direct with Atlantic ship- 
ping through the medium of a new canal, to 
cut across the province of Ontario and dis- 
charge through St Lawrence waters. 

This idea is gaining momentum in the tre- 
mendously forceful west and northwest 
which is not interested in the slightest de- 
gree in any continued prosperity of the Erie 
canal. In a word, after expending many 
millions of dollars on our own interior water- 
way, New York is now faced with the fact of 
tremendous and increasing interest in this 
new proposition. If it goes through it may 
greatly injure the Erie canal, making it a 
local affair rather than a medium for trans- 
porting western grain and other products to 
New York city on export account. The west 
wants to make equivalent of ocean ports 
out of Detroit, Toledo, Chicago and Duluth. 
Were this wish realized, it would mean a dis- 
tinct decline in rates of freight from the west 
to the east and that might not be an evil 
whatever the disappointment over loss of 
prestige for the Erie canal. One thing is 
sure: The solons at Albany may well think 
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twice before they again become overgenerous 
in their appropriations for the canal, even 
granted there are many angles from which to 
view things. In the far distant background 
also looms the potentialities of the Hudson 
Bay route for grain grown in western 
Canada. 


Lane Plan Not Dead 


The raid on the treasury for reclaiming 
western deserts in the guise of soldier home- 


steads bids fair to be taken up by congress in _ 


December with renewed energy. No less 
than three different bills are proposed. The 
least that any of them call for is $300,000,000. 
They all embody the bad features for which 
the Lane scheme has been repudiated by an 
indignant people. 

The new national water power law grants 
for western irrigation works most of the 
revenue from federal water powers wherever 
located. Not content with this, not satisfied 
with the $100,000,000 revolving fund for ir- 
rigation they have had for years, the arid 
states want to tax still further for their own 
benefit the people living east of the 100th 
meridian. The central west, the middle 
states and the east will never submit to it. 

Another effort is to be made, at the next 
session of congress, for a national daylight 
saving law. Such things make farmers see red. 


One Lesson of the Season 


In the uncertain weather and certain rain- 
fall of the past six weeks, farm work has 
been hindered seriously by daylight wasting 
time. Much hay has been wet or ruined be- 
cause it could not be gotten in after 5 p m 
fake time, and rain came that night or next 
day. Many farmers grant their hired help 
time off on rainy days to be made up by over- 
time on sunny afternoons. 

Should July and August be unusually wet 
or cloudy, fake time will be a still worse 
handicap. 

Gov Smith of New York, who has shown 
such ignorance of agriculture in his bias for 
fake time, ought to be running a farm and 
getting in hay between showers. Then he 
would quickly learn how man-made laws are 
powerless against nature’s law. Legislators 
and governors whose acts increase cost of 
production must realize that higher prices 
for food are the inevitable result. 


Commissioner Hogue 


On July 1 George E. Hogue, director dairy 
division New York agricultural department, 
was chosen commissioner of agriculture by 
the state council of farms and markets. Mr 
Hogue enjoys the respect and esteem of farm- 
ers from all over New York. He is capable, 
level-headed, and will command the respect 
and good will of all the people. We bespeak 
for him the co-operation of the council and 
the farm people of the state. A trying job is 
ahead, and to a certain extent a thankless 
one, but we believe Hogue will equal the op- 
portunities and do a great service for New 
York. Let’s all join and help him. 


Seed: Legislation Badly Needed 


Rapid strides have beenymade through leg- 
islation and popular opinion to give the man 
in the country a square deal, but they have 
not been rapid enough to prevent the eco- 
nomic loss of many millions each year on ac- 
count of inferior seeds. Immediate attention 
is needed to the situation, which can be pre- 
vented by simple legislation rigidly enforced. 
It is encouraging to see the business growth 
of honest seedsmen, who are doing a country- 
wide business in superior seeds, but they 
cannot shut out the cut-rate unscrupulous 
seedsmen, who prey upon the farmers, unless 
aided by federal statutes affecting interstate 
shipments of seeds. 

As it now stands a state cannot protect its 
farmers by legislation because it cannot stop 
the importation of seeds from another state 
which come in under interstate commerce 
dealings. It can control the dealings of its 


» portance with areas of annual 













own resident seedsmen, but must leave them 
at the competitive mercy of seedsmen from 
other states. The same situation has come 
up on the sale of nursery stock and other 
farm necessities, and calls for immediate 
adjustment. 

The way out is through a federal legisla- 
tion providing that seed dealers shipping in 
interstate commerce must conform to the 
laws of the states into which they ship. Then 
it is up to. the states to protect their own 
farmer citizens. That should be compara- 
tively easy. Land is too valuable, labor too 
high and other costs of production too great 
for the country to tolerate longer the buga- 
boo of inferior seeds. Support of all farm 
associations should be given to those organi- 
zations which are already leading in the fight. 


Why Living Costs Are High 


Figures are not available to show the bur- 
den that high costs of government—natéon, 
states, cities, counties and towns—inflic: 
upon the people of the country. We speak 
of our army. Our army is small, compared 
to the far bigger army in civilian jobs. The 
pay of the latter is big, in most instances 
very much bigger than these men earned in 
private life. Thousands of men earning at 
home one to three thousand dollars a year, 
when appointed to state or national govern- 
ment places at once get twice or thrice what 
they earned before. And the people pay the 
bills. Half of this army is unneeded. High 
cost of government is the direct cause of the 
high cost of living. 


A Knock at Roving Dogs 


Rabies or hydrophobia has always been 
considered a rare disease, and it is, in fact, 
for deaths of human beings number less than 
100 a year and of animals only several thou- 
sand. Nevertheless, it is one of growing im- 
outbreak 
growing, new sections never before infested 
reporting the disease and the deaths of hu- 
man beings and animals are annually in- 
creasing. This is no cause for alarm, but for 
simple steps to curb the trouble, and the con- 
trol is comparatively easy, being centered 
chiefly in the elimination of roving dogs 
which are the worst offenders in spreading 
rabies. 

City officials have been more active in dis- 
posing of wandering dogs than authorities in 
the country. It has been roving dogs, how- 
ever, which have carried rabies from one 
section to another, and the burden falls upon 
country officials to check the spread of the 
disease. In hot weather the disease devel- 
opes more quickly. The acute stage, which 
is the only one during which infection may 
be spread, usually comes during the summer 
months. Local authorities should renew 
their efforts to do away with homeless, wan- 
dering dogs, enforce muzzling in public 
place of all those kept as pets and then the 
faithful watch dog on the farm will be in no 
danger, as he performs his duty to the farm- 
er and the live stock. Some foreign coun- 
tries have completely stamped out the dis- 
ease through these simple measures, and we 
should do likewise. 


In 1919, western New York produced 
1,728,000 barrels of apples; the Hudson val- 
ley, 1,050,000 barrels. This is to be com- 
pared with the previous year with a produc- 
tion of 4,800,000 barrels and 647,000 barrels 
in the two sections, respectively. The United 
States commercial crop in 1919 was 26,174,- 
000 barrels out of a total crop production of 
49,152,000 barrels. The last census made by 
the New York state food commission tound 
that the number of persons growing apples 
in the state was 110,220 on 385,737 acres; 
peaches 13,004 on 53,470 acres; pears 17,724 
on 41,031 acres; plums 8533 on 10,249 acres; 
cherries 10,346 on 12,989 acres; vineyards 
8034 on 56,126 acres; and small fruits 17,825 
on 32,893 acres. Quinces were grown 0D 
3277 acres. 
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Who Is This A. W. Allen? 


I recently advertised to buy a ulky plow. 
In reply a party of Barre, Vt. signing him- 
self A. W. Allen wrote me offering one for 
$25, and adding: “As I am a cripple, I wish 
in making remittance if you take this plow 
that you would send P O order and then I 
can get it cashed by the carrier at the door, 
without sending my girl out to the bank. If 
not convenient, hewever, then send check. 
Don't put yourself out to save me, as I 
—— have more time to waste than 
you 

I imaneiiteasly sent him a postal money or- 
der for $25 with shipping imstructions. Hear- 
ing nothing for two weeks, I wrote the 
express agent at Barre, who replied, that he 
knew no such party. I then wrote the post- 
master at Barre, who meanwhile had re- 
turned my letter marked “unclai and 
jater replied that he could find mo party by 
that name.—[G. D. E., Connecticut. 

It seems that in February, 1913, A. 
W. Allen of Barre, Vt, died. He dida 
jocal business in farm machinery 
which is since continued by his 
widow and her son under the name, 
Marsh-Allen Co. The local postoftice 
has a quantity of mail addressed to A. 
W. Allen, with orders to hoid until 
ealied for. A few days ago two parties 
from Massachusetts came to see why 
they had not received some cattle they 
had bought from a party who signed 
himself A. W. Allen, and were pleased 
to get back their check. What has 
been the experience of others with any 
party from Barre, Vt, signing himself 
A. W. Allen? 





What has been the experience of 
others with Obornik brothers, Inc, 
wholesale dealers in butter and eggs, 
formerly at 8S Harrison street, New 
York city, more lately at 193 Duane 
street? We have not heard from them 
since October 17 relative to a sub- 
scriber’s complaint that was taken up 
with them more than a year ago. In- 
deed this case dates back to June, 1918. 


I received your letter with Grand 
Trunk railroad check for $400. These 
people wanted to settle with me for 
cattle killed, ata very low figure. I am 


well pleased with the amount you 
made them. pay and very thankful to 
Orange Judd Service Bureau.— 


[Stephen Daily, Massena Springs, N Y. 


Books fer Every Farm 


Fertilizers and Crops—Van Slyke, 

A book of nearly 800 pages, giving prac- 
tical methods for using fertilizers in 
crop growing with special emphasis on 
the reasons underlying their use and on 
the conditions of greatest efficiency. 

Judging Farm Animals—Plumb. 


An aS volume of over 600 pages 
about judgi plied to each of the 
great classes of f tive “stock. 

Pouliry Breeding and Management— 
Dryden. 


A book of over 400 pages on systems of 
poultry farming, housing, feeding and 
incubation. Its primary object is in mak- 
ing poultry pay. 

Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown. 

A complete treatise covering harvesting, 
packing, stering and selling fruit. 

Principles and Practice of Pruning— 
Kains, 


A book for everyone who has plants or trees 
to prune. It is lavishly illustrated and 
contains over 400 pages. 

Vegetable Forcing 

A co mplete final and authoritative work on 
forcing vegetables, inclading greenhouse 
construction and seil preparation; nearly 
500 pages. 

Farmers’ Encyelopedia of Agriculture 
—Wilcox and Smith. 

A compendium of agricultural science and 
Practice of farm, orchard and garden 
crops, of farm animals, dairy farming 
and poultry. Nearly 7000 topics are cov- 
ered in 700 pages. 

Weeés of the Farm 


lammel 


A practical treatise to enable farmers to 

treat their fields to remove weeds. 
The Farmers’ Manual of Law—Willis. 
A book that not only tells farmers how to 
le their legal wrongs, but it tells them 


how net (> Gnas ae Bee 


vette farmers what are their legal 


Soil M lanagement—King. 


In & is ee presented the principles 
vernm 
Re 
Soils— Burkett. 


A very complete 
tion of 








and Garden— 
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crop growing and crop feeding. Its 
choice literary style makes this volume 
one of the most readable in agricultural 
literature. 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors— 
Davidson and Chase. 
Modern farm machinery is indispensable in 
book is a guide and mechanic for every 
farmer. 


Farm Manures—Thorne. 

This —y tells the essential things that 
every farmer and dealer in the soil should 
know about on this subject 

Cereals in America—Hunt. 

A treatment of the cultivation. and -im- 
provement of every grain crop raised in 
America, in a thoroughly practical and at- 
curate manner. 

Forage and Fiber Crops in America— 

A book that treats on the cultivation and 
improvement of every one of the forage 
and fiber crops. 

The Book of Alfalfa— 

A complete manual of the imperial forage 
crop known as alfalfa. 

The Book of Corn—Mprick. 

A complete treatise upon the culture, mar- 
keting and uses of maize in America and 
elsewhere for farmers, dealers and 

Peas and Pea Culture—Sevey. 

The whole subject treated from the stand- 
point of soils, fertilizers, inoculation, cul- 
tural principles and uses. 

Vegetable Gardening—Watts. 

A manual covering every phase of vege- 
table gardening, well illustrated, contain- 
ing over 500 pages. 

Sweet Corn—Wilkinson. 

A detailed and plainly written treatise on 

1 phases of sweet corn culture. 
The Potato—Fraser. 

A complete, reliable and authoritative book 
on potato growing. 

Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing— 

The simple things, 
cess, are emp 

i Ss. 
Farm Sewage——Santee. 

Full directions for installing an inexpen- 
sive but thoroughly dependable sewage 
disposal outfit on every farm. 

The Manufacture of Ice Cream and 
Ices—Frands@én and Markham. 

A book for ice cream makers and dairy- 
men covering the whole field of ice cream 
making 

The Science and Practice of Cheese 
Making—Van Slyke. 

A treatise on the manufacture of American 
cheddar cheese and other varieties. iIn- 
valuable for cheese makers. 


those necessary to, suc- 
in this guide for 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock— 
Wilcox and Smith 
The reference book for stockmen and 


farmers covering all phases of live stock 


effort. 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Ani- 
mals—Burkett. 
This book is a discussion of the funda- 


mentals and first principles of feeding 

the animals of the farm It is written 

in popular language that any farmer 
may understand. 

The Breeding of Farm Animals—Har- 

per. 
Here is covered all the principles and 
having to do with most suc- 


cessful breeding of the animals of the 
farm. 

Castration of Domestic Animals— 
Schoenleber. 


The author has brought together in this 
volume all the methods in use in America 
as well as Europe. It is comprehensive 


and ali iMustrated. 
Management and Feeding of Sheep— 
Shaw. 
Not a technical treatise but a practical 
volume, detailing the most modern de- 
velopment in farming. " 
Management and Breeding of Horses 
—Harper. 


A book for every horse owner, containing 
the most successful practice in feeding 
and care of farm horses. 

The Right Use of Lime 
provement—aAgee, 
Lime is one of the most important amend- 
ments of the soil in modern farming. In 
this book the author gives the latest work 
in the simplest language about using 
lime in the right manner in soil build- 

ing. 


in Soil Im- 


The Mating and Breeding of Poultry— 


Lamson and Slocum. 

A book that gives in detail the necessary 
procedure and the proper 
make in order to secure as large a per- 
centage as possible of birds which 
preach the ideal or the standard of 
American poultry breeders. 


Farm Dairying—Larsen. 


A treatise of dairy cattle, their feeding 
care, and the handling and disposi- 
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at a Saving 


Save all the ex- 
pense and the 
labor of cutting 


up your walls and 
partitions for pipes. 
Install the famous 


any fuel available. 
And e there is 
no waste heat, it is 
the most economical 

cotene : 
system used. 


Per-nit us to send you 
Booklet C describing the 


Established 
Boston Chi 
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RICHARDSON ONE PIPE HEATER 


Keeps the cellar cool for vegetables — warms every room above 
RICHARDSON & SONNE co 


258-260 ae AVE., —— YORK 
Providence Rochester 











Notice the direction 
of the heat in the ac- 
companying picture. 
All the cold air in the 
house is drawn into 
the single register and 

e one pipe heater, 
where it is warmed 
and sent into every 
room. Know that true 
comfort and the kind 
of warmth which 
Richardson & Boynton 
Company has made 
famous because of its 
efficiency and econ- 
omy. 


COUPON 
Dear Sir: Please gend us full 
particulars of Richardson 
& Boynton One Pipe He — 
use 




















And Dress Shoes st $4.89 


Aa esc at Profiteering 









for a pair 


B= $2.4 of real 


honest built work 
shoes. Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
true and the best part 
= of it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money to 
prove it. 
Thon- 


PT 
Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of Separatety 


CHICAGO 


Dept. 84 1201-1208 Van Buren St. 
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GET OUR LOW 
PRICES vos! F 


ET OUR low prices first and avoid 
wasteful buying. Buy direct from 
Sam be toon 7o OD your im- 
plements, laid down at yout — 
station. Our “Short Linc” 
methods cut off unnecessary 
profits and rehandling charges. 
You get the savings. 


5 H.P. Engine $132-00 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Ask for our ¢nstaliment prices on engines, separa- 
tors and manure spreaders——30 days free trial and a 
5-year guarantee. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Complete tine of farm machinery. Large stocke— 
dependable merchandiee—prompt shipments. Ask for 
out Midsummer Catalog and illustrated booklet, 

The Why of It."* A postal will bring both free. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept.A 98 Chambers St., New York City 








Easy to move fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. Pat. applied for. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


Tipes 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine con also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery Saw 
blade easily removed. Writeforour low price. 

Cash or Easy Payments, 














—ws and celery plants, 9,000,000 
See Farmers’ Exchangecolumn. 
F. W. Wo huchelle & Sous, Chester, N. J. 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Hogue New Farm Commissioner 
tion George E. liogue, who be- 


oner of agriculture for 





cane comm 

vy York July 1, the farmers of this 
state have a loyal farmer and friend 
to succeed Charles 8S. Wilson, who re- 
signed becauce of ill health and the 
demands of his large fruit farm in On- 
tario county, N Y. As comm\lssioner 


of agricuiture Mr Hogue is a member 
of the New York state fair commis- 
sion, member of the board of trustees 
of the New York college ana of the 
Geneva station, 

He comes into the 
agriculture 


position of come 
with a tarme- 
covering a perfod of 
many years, He was born on a farm 
in Cattaraugus county, N Y, and start- 
ed farm work by doing chores pefore 
and aiter school, and later worked on 
farms during the summer, whiie teach- 
ing school in the winter. The work on 
his farm of 1500 acres in Wyoming 
county is now directed by Mr Hogue’s 
son, but the new commissioner still 
xercises some supervision over the 


missioner ol 
ing experience 


projcct. Successful in farming, he has 
also been successful in other business 
enterprises. Mr Hogue served for three 


terms as president of the village of 
Arcade, N Y, and is still a director of 
a bank of that village. He has been 
a leader in the industrial devetopment 
in Wyoming county and was instru- 
mental in the reorganization of the 
Arcade-Attica railroad and in placing 
it on a sound financial basis. 

The manufacture of cheese attract- 
ed his attention and he engaged in 








Hogue 


George F. 


that, starting with one or two facto- 
ries, but eventually extending nis hold- 
ings until at one time the output of his 
factorieswas 1,500,000 poundsannually. 
Prominent in the dairy industry it was 
only natural that in 1917 he was called 
to accept the position of director of 
the dairy bureau of the state division 
of agriculture. In this position he 
made a careful study of the require- 
ments and built up the bureau to a 
high degree of efficiency. In nts sur- 
vey of the work of the bureau he 
found that legislation was required, 
and in co-operation witTl others 
worked out amendments to the dairy, 
feeding stuffs and fertilizer laws 





Financing Wool Growers 


F. E, ROBERTSON, NEW YORK 


The results of the plan to finance 
wool growers temporarily are like- 
ly to influence the present wool 


market more than may be apparent at 
this time. What is this plan of fnanc- 
ing the wool market? In brief, the 
plan is set forth in the following state- 
ment: “The wool grower may ship 
his wool to one of the usual points of 
distribution, obtaining from the rail- 
road a bill of lading for the shipment 


The grower may then draw a dratit 
against his bank for such amount as 
may be agreed upon between the 
grower and the bank, secured by the 


bill of lading. The federal reserve act 
authorizes any member bank to accept 
a draft secured in this manner at the 
time of acceptance, provided that the 
draft matures in not than six 
months from time of acceptance. After 
acceptance, such a draft beanng the 
indorsement of a-member bank Is elig- 
ible for rediscount or purchase by a 
federal reserve bank, provided it has a 
maturity of not more than three 
months from date of rediscount or 
purchase.’ 

n this plan, if I undedstand it cor- 
rectly, the ceunty wool growers’ asso- 


less 


individuals may, if they 
care to do so, pool their wool clips as 
they previously planned to ao until 
held up by the unsatisfactory market, 
and ship to a commission mercnant or 
warehouse. By taking either tneir bill 
of lading or warehouse certificate to a 
bank they can secure an advance pay- 
ment on their wool until sold, The 
local bank, instead of being obliged to 
carry the farmers’ paper, immediately 
rediscounts this paper at the federal 
bank as provided in Section 15 
federal reserve act, It would 
seem to be exceedingly wise for farm- 
ers’ co-operative associations to be- 
come better acquainted with this plan. 

Incidentally, in so far as tne wool 
growers are concerned, it would seem 
that this arrangement, which is only 
temporary, illustrates emphatically the 
need or desirability of forming a state 
wool pool and controlling a warehouse 
wherein the wool growers of the state 
may store their wool until marketed. 


ciations or 
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Furthermore, as farmers we must be- 
come better acquainted with banking 
terms and methods of finance. 





Otsego County Activities 
Cc. F. M.. NEW YORK 

Organized wool growers of Otsego 
county, N Y, are hoiding their 192 
clip amounting to 30,000 pounds. Pres- 
ent market conditions offer no induce- 
ment for prompt sale, and co-opera- 
tion gives effectiveness to the policy 
of delaying disposal of the product. 
Jersey cattle breeders heid their an- 
nual picnic at the home of Frank In- 
golds of Hartwick in a quiet way, but 
especially interesting to lovers of this 
particular breed. Some choice calves 
were sold, and specialties provided for 

the occasion. - 
Holstein breeders had a big meet- 
ing, when fully 2000 persons met at 
the Weldon farm at Richfield Spa on 


July 1. The sale was the main feature, 
All of the 50 animals consigned were 
tuberculin tested and guaranteed for a 
60-day retest. The highest figure went 
for Terracé Lawn Maggie Lady, 4 
seven-day 32-pound heifer consigneg 
by H. C. Swartout, and bought by Bur. 
ton and son of Westville for $4. 
Several other animals sold at from 
$500 to $1000. The animals were indi. 
vidually good, and all sold readily at 
fine prices. This was the most suc. 
cessful sale yet held by the club, 





Sugar for Housewives—This is the 
purport of an appeal to the president 
made by the women of N Y wno want 
sugar for home preserving. They fee} 
the big canning establishments have 
been taken care of, but not tne women 
on the farms and in the homes every. 
where. The petition is headed by Mrs 
B. W. Weizmiller, deputy commis. 
sioner of public markets of New York 
city. 









Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and ey ax 4 that any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to s- buy, rm or exchange or 
Sor securing help or fading wor 


Read by 625,000 ward Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of f 4 
kind will be allowed under this head. 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large ry 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





9,000,000 CABBAGE, SNOWBALL CAULIFLOWER. 
and celery plants (field grown), shipped either by 
parcel post or express, charges collect. Cabbage 
plants, strong, stocky, healthy plants. Raised on new 
ground; sown thin in rows; hoed like onions; dug 
with forks, not pulled. Carefully packed in damp 
moss in ventilated crates. Delivered three times 
daily to post or express. Danish Ballhead (we make 
@ great specialty of Danish Ballhead cabbage plants 
—we have nearly two millions of them—grown from 
our special thoroughbred strain of seed—the highcst 
priced seed that can be bought. We also grow 
plants from Peter Henderson & Co’s and W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co's strains of Danish seed), Copenhagen 
Market, Enkhuizen Glory (we also make great spe- 
cialties of Copenhagen Market and Enkhuizen Glory 
cabbage plants, grown from the best imported seed. 
and of Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants, and 
have over @ million of each), All Head Early, Suc- 
cession, All Seasons, Surehead, Early Flat Dutch, 
Late Flat Dutch. Early Summer, Early Jersey Weke- 
field, Large Charleston Wakefield, $1.80 per 1000; 
500, $1.20. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine, new roots 
grown on them), all varieties, $2 per 1000; 800, 
$1.80; 700, $1 65; 600, $1.50; 500, $1.30> 400, $1.15; 
300, $1; 200, &5e: 100, 70c. Re-rooted Henderson's 
Snowball cauliflower or Extra Early Improved Erfurt 
caul.fiower plants, field grown (we begin to sow 
caul'flower seed in the open ground about April 1 
and sow about every five days to July 1 to have fresh 








plants constantly on hand), $5 per 1000; 800, 4, 20; 
600, $3.40; 500, $3; _~ $2.60; 300, $2.25 200, 
$1.75; 100, $1. Ready June 1 to August 1 Celery 
plants. Ready July 5 White Plume, water Queen, 
Giant Pascal and Golden Heart, $2.50 per 1000; 
500, $1.50. French Golden Self Bleac hing, $3 per 
1000; 500, 75. Re-rooted F ch Golden Self 
Bleaching, $4.00 per 1000; 500, 25. Re-rooted 
celery plants (other varieties). $3 per 1000; 800, 
2.70; 700, $2.59; 600, ; 500, $2; 400, 





$1 Th: 200, $1.50; 200, $1. 100, $1. “The 
plants that I had from you last year were the best 
that I ever set.”"—[Frank Tremont, East Schodack 
Y. “Ship ten thousand re-rocted Danish Ballhead 
cabbage plants at once Will send check for same 
immediately"’ (telegram). “Having wired you an 
order for 10.000 Danish Ballhead cabbage plants, I 
am inclosing a money order instead of a check. Re- 
membering your promptness and the fine plants I re- 
ceived from you two years previous.’’—[Lyle C. Sher 
wood, Waterford, Pa “The plants (4500 re-rooted 
Danish Ballhead and 100 re-rooted Snowball cauli 
flower) came to hand a day or two ago in fine 
shape. We thank you for your prompt attention.” 
{B. F. Gladding & Co, Inc, South Otselic, N 
“Inclosed please find check for ninety dollars ($90). 
for which send me its worth in your best Danish 
Ballhead cabbage plants.’’—[W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- 
vania (June 20, 1919). ‘‘Inclosed please find check for 
$18, for which send me its worth in your best Danish 
Ballhead cabbage plants. *"—[W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- 
vania (July 3, 1919). ‘Inclosed please find a ch 
22 for which p » send me at once 9000 
nish Ballhead cabbage plants, to be shipped 
by express.”"—[W. W. Phelps, Pennsylvania (July 4, 
1919) “Providing you cannot fill order with Danish 
Ballhead, send me twelve thousand Copenhagen Mar- 
ket cabbage plants immediately. Check will follow.” 
{W. W. Phelps, Pennsylvania (telegram). ‘‘Inclosed 
please find check for $22.60 for cabbage plants that 








Z 


I ordered by telegram.”—[W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- 
vania (July 8, 1919). We try to take just 
as good care of the order for 100 plants as 
for an order of 100,000. “I received the 


100 cauliflower (re-roeted) plants and the condition 
and quality were all right. Am inelosing five dollars 
and fifty cents for 1000 re-rooted Snowball cauli- 
flower plants and postage.”’—[F. E. Sheldon, Putnam, 
Ct. “The cauliflower plants you sent me arrived in 
good condition Tuesday morning. Please send me 
1000 more re-rooted cauliflower plants. Find check 
inclosed for same.’’"—[{Emil Frederick, Conyngham, 
Pa We ship either by parcel post, insured, charges 
collect, or express, charges collect If there is any 
thing good in plants—seed, sowing. cultivation, rooct- 
ing. digging, packing, shipping—we try to have it 
The cheap man has everything cheap. We have 
everything of the best because your crop depends 
upon it Price list free No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE, largest grower of vege- 
table plants in the northern states, Chester, N. J. 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 22 years.) 





. 
brussels. sprouts. to- 
lettuce, onion, 


CABBAGE 


CAULIFLOWER. 
kohl-rabi, kale, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and celery plants. 
5,000,000 hardy, stocky and well-rooted plants (reedy 





now). Cabbage plants (ready now), Copenhagen 
Market. All Head Early, Enkhuizen Glory, Succes- 
sion, Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Summer, F 





at 
Dutch, Savoy, Red Danish and Danish Ballhead, $1.75 
per 1000, $500 for $1; re-rooted, $2 per 1000. Spe- 
cial strain Danish Ballhead No 5 (26 tons per acre), 
$2 per 1000; re-rooted, $2.25 per 1000. Cauliflower 
plants, Henderson’s Snowball, re-rooted, $4.50 per 
1000 (The above plants are the finest I ever grew 
or have ever seen grown.) Celery plants (ready about 
July 5), Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal 
and White Plume, $2.50 per 1000; re-rooted, $3 per 
1000. Golden Self- Blanching (French grown seed), 
$3 per 1000; re-rooted, $3.75 per 1000, 500 for $2. 
Stanley, N e Mr Paul F. Rochelle, Morristown, 
N Dear sir: I enclose you check for $75 as pay- 
ment of the balance due on the last 100,000 cabbage 
plants. The 15,000 you shipped me Saturday arrived 
last night in the best shape of any you have yet 
shipped. Let 15 or 25,000 come along every day 
until the order is filled. Please advise if you have 
any more Danish. I believe cabbage will be high 
this fall and am going to increase my acreage if [ 
can get the plants. It ig pretty dry and hot here, 
no rain to amount to anything for some time. 
Yours very truly, Charles Buchan. June 17. Dear 
sir: Inclosed please find check for $17.50 in pay- 
ment for 5000 ‘“‘Succession’’ and 5000 ‘Enkhuizen 
Glory”’ cabbage plants. Please ship at once. I was 
very well suited with the plants I had from you last 
year. Yours very truly, George H. Gill, Jr, R F D 
No 1, Whitehall Rd, Albany, N_ Y. Send for free 
list of all plants. PAUL F, ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N J. 


s 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, dew- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses and 
shrubs for fall planting. Catalog free.. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—One_ million Wakefield. 
Copenhagen, Late Flat Dutch, Danish  Ballhead, 
Sure Head, at $2.98 per 1000, postpaid, DAVID 


RODWAY, Hartly, Del. 

ASTER AND PANSY PLANTS. Late branching 
aster and large flowering pansy plants, $1.50 hun- 
dred, $7.75 thousand. HARRY L, SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y 

ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTHY. Use @ car my 
ashes and get a catch. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


ASPARAGU S ROOTS, 
results, $4.75 hundred. 
Ground, N Y 











large selected, for quick 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 





LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 
Fine, thrifty, healthy, big-boned pigs, easy to feed, 
and growing. Protect your winter food supply with 
a pig that will make a real hog in five or six months. 
Eighty pigs. six to eight weeks old, $5: 70 pigs nine 
to 10 weeks old, $6; 38 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra 





fine), $7. © O D on approval. Reference, Waltham 
National Bank. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, 
Waltham, Mass. 





REGISTERED ah GILTS, bred for September 
farrow; three for $125, $45 each. Special prices on 
service boars. LYM AN WEAVER, Rushford, N Y. 





six to 12 weeks old. Also other 


0 1 C PIGS, J 
LEE McCOLLUM, Youngs- 


pigs, from best stock. I. 
town, N Y. 


REGISTERED 
months old, $50. 
N Y. 





calves, 2 to 4 


AYRSHIRE bull 
BROS, Canton, 


HARRINGTON 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


Old English Shepherd dogs. 
puppies all ages. 
want, R. 


AIREDALES, Collies, 
trained male dogs, brood matrons, 
Send 10c for list of what you 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 


FOR GAln—Potiereed F New Zealand Red rabbits. 
Highest quality. Member National New Zealand Red 
club, W NODSIDE RABBITRY, Johnstown, N Y. 


REGISTERED White — - Collie nups, $25. 
1. E. BENNETT, B R 1, Hudson, N Y. 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. The? are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 


kins, for coat or robe Catalog on request. TH 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—C nee steam tractor, forty horse power. 
new nineteen fifteen; good condition. For price, ad- 
dress HOWARD THON PSON, R D 4, Syracuse, N Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
PRINTED LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 


for free samples, postpaid, showing latest oe for 
farmers. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD STAMPS WANTED—We buy old postage and 


























to, e . yepper, 
oweet Oe reepatagus, rhubarb, parsley, pansy, revenue stamps, both U 8S, foreign pnd cee 
aster, salvia, rose plants. Catalog free. HARRY L. What have you? Write us. WM H. WILKERSON, 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. JR, 1423 Duncan St, N E. Washington, D C. 

CABBAGB PLANTS—Danish Ball Head, Fiat ARMY DRESS SHOES—Goodyear welt, Munson 
Dutch, and all leading varieties, $1.25 per 1000, $10  tagt, a or oe $6.48 plus parcel post. Tan 
for 10,000. Celery plants, leading varieties, $1.25 $4. nt on aounerel. MILFORD 
per 1000. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. SUPPLY oe CE: Milford, Maes. 





CAULIFLOWER and brussels sprouts piants, $1.10 
pentoed, 9 thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Bod 
Ground, Y. 


BELTING. leather, rubber and canvas. Also 
on mate leather. MacWATTY BELTING CO, 
Providence, B I 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


CHICKS—Reds, Rocks, $1 $16, 100; Anconas, $18; 
pores $14; mix, $13. EMPIRE HATCHERY, Sew 3 





WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON’S, Grove 
City, Pa. 


OUR HELP’ BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several centra] New 
Yors counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Mus 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse rre- 
ferri. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanint 
work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Ad iress 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sel! sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.”” This is a permanent position with recular 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. S) cial 
personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age, etc, today, as work starts at once. (Man with 
preferred.) —* 4 BSC wt a DE- 
PARTMENT, ORANG JUD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York cha 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
— Re! A CG — organization, and we 

to employer or employee. THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—Single men to milk and work in herd 
of over 300 registered Holsteins. Must be good 
dry-hand milkers. Wages from $65 to $7) per 
month with board. Steady employment with chances 
for advancement. State age and experience in firs 
letter. WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, D: 


U S GOVERNMENT WANTS hundreds farmers, 
men, women, over i7. Pleasant positions. $150, 
$200 month. Paid vacations. Experience unneces- 
sary. Common education. List positions free. Write 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 4), 
Rochester, N Y. 


























SALESMEN WANTED—Lubricating oil, = grease, 
paint, specialties. Whole or part time. Commission 
basis. Samples free. Men with car or rig. Write 


for the attractive terms. RIVERSIDE REFINING 


COMPANY, Cleveland, 


FARM HANDS WANTED—We always have !ots of 
good places at go wages. THE DUTCHESS EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE, 268 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y. 











WANTED—Two single teamsters and two single 
dry hand milkers. Good wages and good \oard 
UPLAND FARMS, INC, Ipswich, Mass. 

MEN, BOYS. hecome motor experts. $45 week 
Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN 'INSTI- 


A 814, Rochester, N Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers New York state, a reliable man W 
solicit subscriptions at the local meetings of th 
dairymen’s league and grange in his home tom 
Good pay. POSTOFFICH BOX 191, Syracuse. N Y. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers '" New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man 
sclicit subscriptions at their local county fair th his 
coming fall. Write full geetiowians to POSTOFFICE 
BOX 191, Syracuse, N 


AGENTS—Mason sold 18 and _ auto- 
washers one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. Square 
deal. Particulars free. RUSLER COMPANY. Johns 
town, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


TUTE, Dept 














sprayers 








FARMHANDS, laborers, helpers supplied ™ any 
number, providing that transportation is prepaid © 
destination. Apply INTERNATIONAL LABOB 
AGENCY, 153 Bowery, New York. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


174 ACRES $6600. with crops, horses, 
and machinery, tools, growing crops, ine 
acres corn, 80 acres oats, 27 acres hay, | 
potatoes, 3% acres buckwheat, 7% acres alfal/ 
markets big cities; machine-worked fields 
watered pasture, valuable wood, apples, 
9-room house, maple shade, 2 barns, silo, - 
includes all at only 





















houses; retiring owner $ ad 
easy terms. Details page 31 a wig n — 

Catalog Farm Bargains 33 _ State ~— 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 R “Nassau ‘Ss Ne 
York City. 

USE YOUR CREDIT—With a small down ayment 
and easy monthly terms you can own IT ands 
farm. 10, 20 or 40 acres of rich hardwool [a%) 
in Antrim and Kalkaska counties, Michizal. | 
make you independent. Raise vegetables be 
grains, grasses, poultry or stock. Close to sche rod 
churches, railroads, towns and neighbors a 
$85 per acre. No swamps or stones. Excellent L AND 
ing and fishing. Big free booklet. SWIGART ai 
CO, V1246 First National Bank Bldg, Chie ag ‘ 

¢ 

600 ACRES in northern Pennsylvania. Three 


of buildings: excellent sheep or cattle ranch te 
$10,000. Write for complete list of New be a 
farms for sale. MANDEVILLE_ REAL 
AGENCY, INC, Dept 2 A, Olean, N 


kn EXCHANGE acres 
Tam Fla, for Sioline or indians waco: T 
BUSHMAN, Nicholson, Pa. 
ors 
cam. B 


WANT TO BUY a farm 
owner I can make her & cashier's job. 
Collegeville, Pa. 





land, new 
tractor. 6. 
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Cumberland Oo—Farmers greatly 
handicapped for want of help. Wheat 
will not be as heavy as last year, 
though grass is heavy. Cherries plen- 
tiful; other fruit in proportion from 
present appearance. Some hay be- 
ing made; alfalfa pastures especially 
cood. Cows doing fairly well. Milk 
is $3.30 p 100 lbs delivered. 

Sussex Co—Cows at public sales 
bring $200. Harvest ripening up. 
Farmers are offering $5 p day to get 
help for gathering hay. Several farm- 
ers had to plant their corn a second 
time; the first planting looks fine. 
Sugar very scarce at 30c p Ib, eggs 60c 
p doz. 

Vineyard Pruning—On the farm of 
D. H. Tice in Bergen Co, the farm bu- 
reau is co-operatively conducting vine- 
yard pruning experiments, There have 
been 50 vines in the vineyard pruned 
by four-armed Kniffin system. A rec- 
ord at picking time will be kept on 
vields and quality of the fruit from 
these vines, using the yield from 50 
other vines pruned according to the 
usual method for comparison. It is 
planned to keep records for two years. 


OHIO 
Concerned Over Freight Tie-up 
CLARENCE METTERS 

That the railroads are unable to 
handle the traffic of the country was 
the contention of the Ohio grain deal- 
ers’ association, in recent annual con- 
vention at Cedar Point, O, and as a re- 
sult resolutions were adopted tavoring 
the construction of a waterway across 
Ohio from Lake Erie to the Ohio river, 
for the purpose of carrying heavy and 
slow moving freight, thereby relieving 
the railroads of that much tonnage. 
No route was specified in the resolu- 
tions, but the delegates from tne east- 
ern part of the state showed the great- 
est enthusiasm over the project tor the 
eastern route. 

0. W, Cook of Columbus, O, was re- 
elected president and J. W. McCord of 
Columbus was re-elected secretary for 
the 25th time. Previous to that he 
served as president of the association 
for several years. S. B. Swope of 
Amanda was chosen vice-president and 
Fred Mayer of Toledo, George £. Stev- 
enson of Rosewood and W. Frank 
Heffner of Circleville, members of the 
governing Committee, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 

Hay making was in full biast in 
early July, with a lighter crop of 
clover than last year, but of good qual- 
ity. Grass is young yet, but farmers 
were making hay so as to be ready to 
cut the wheat by the second week in 
July, since it colored rapidly. Corn 
has been and is being cultivated for 
the last time on different tarms, ac- 
cording to the time it was planted. 

To show how the labor situation is 
affecting farm production, attention is 
called to conditions Ten acres of 
cornstalks which should have gone in- 
to oats, were left for buckwheat, but 
the tenant did not have time to plow 


the field. No buckwheat will be grown 
and 10 acres less of oats the result. The 
Same is true of 10 acres on another 
farm. Half the field is plowed for 


buckwheat, but the man is aione with 
‘2 acres of hay to make, so no buck- 
wheat will be seeded. Farmers can do 
so much and no more, then they quit 
rather than pay from $5 to $7 a day 
lor labor which men can earn 1n shops, 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Sheep-killing. dogs recently made 
raids in Lancaster and Berks counties 
causing heavy losses, which must be 
reimbursed by state and county au- 
thorities. About 450,000 pounds Penn- 
sylvania wool will be sold collectively 
by the several associations. 

_Apple packers will be held respon- 
sible for a more general observance of 
the apple grading and packing taw. It 
was disregarded by the small produc- 
ers, but the law must be observed this 
season. Wheat now being harvested 
in Lehigh, Lebanon and Cumberland 
valleys is well matured. The supply 
of farm help is limited, but thus far 
sufli ‘ent to harvest all crops within 
2 reasonable period. 


Rural Phone Rates Up 


0. D. 8., PENNSYLVANIA 

; Rural telephone companies in Penn- 
Sylvania are still flying new tariffs 
showing materially increased rents and 
rates for service. Thus far few sub- 
risers annulled their former con- 
‘acts, as the telephone is regarded as 
indispensable on the farm as it is in 
a business place. 

The Pennsylvania state highway de- 
partment issued additional circulars 
Siving information on the many de- 
tours made necessary by highway con- 


- 
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struction and repairs. In m tai 
sections lengthy detours are compul- 
sory. ; 

Grange members of northern Penn- 
syivania representing a membership of 
3000, at a recent gathering renewed 
their allegiance to the prohibition act, 
and declared their support of candi- 
dates who represented that cause. 

The strawberry market in central 
and western Pennsyivania has been 
notable for the high prices, despite 
large supplies. 


Pennsylvania Lambs—Recent re- 
ports show number of spring lambs in 
Pa 97% of usual number. The decline is 
attributed to the long, cola weather 
and to unfavorable conditions during 
lambing season. 


MARYLAND 


Coming Fall Meeting—The Md agri 
soc will hold its annual meeting at 
Salisbury, Md, Nov 9-11. Plans for this 
year’s meeting hold much in promise 
for farmers and their friends. 

Frederick Co—Corn is rather short 
but has a good stand. Wheat harvest 
will be late. Barley a fair crop cut 
and in shocks. Grass has very much 
improved. Some farmers have begun 
to make hay. Old yellow corn sells 
at $9.50 p bbi, wheat $2.80 p bu, eggs 
4$c p doz, sugar 30c p lb and hard to 
get in small packages. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Good Roads Referendum—Farmers 
in W Va affiliated with the farm bu- 
reaus are voting on a referendum 
vote on the proposed good roads 
amendment to the state constitution, 
which provides for a $50,000,000 good 
roads bond issue. The state farm bu- 
reau federation is conducting the ref- 
eréndum. 


The Political Platform 

These have been fought out in con- 
vention the last few weeks, and while 
often high sounding were after all 
largely colorless, the politicians desir- 
ing to sidestep controversia: tssues. 
Below are the very few high lights in 
the planks bearing upon agriculture. 

Republican 

Farmer the backbone of the nation; 
industry and the farm must share 
prosperity on equal terms; crux of 
agriculture lies in prices, labor and 
credit; calls for co-operative market- 
ing associations and protection against 
discrimination; end of unnecessary 
price fixing and efforts to arbitrarily 
reduce price of farm products; sup- 
port of federal farm loan act; early 
reduction in taxes not to be expected; 
advocate simplified form of ircome 
tax returns; profiteering condemned; 
opposition to government ownership of 
railroads; tariff changes pract*cally 
igrored; liberal appropraitions favored 
for highways; for better markettng of 
farm products. 





Democratic 

Legislation favored permitting right 
of collective bargaining and co-opera- 
tive marketing; comprehensive studies 
of farm productidn costs; tax reform 
advocated; favor tariff for revenue 
only; against government operation of 
railroads; favors further improvement 
of public highways and further exten- 
sion of rural free delivery of mails, 
also further utilization of interior 
waterways: public live stock markets 
to be under supervision of federal gov- 
ernments. 


Fifty cents is the fee I charge for 
one day’s admissior to my blueberry 
pastures. I make this price to all alike 
from town or country. Last y°*ar my 
revenue from this source “was over 
$200. My pastures are quite large and 
the blueberries plentiful. Eacn person 
has to pay the 50 cents before he is 
allowed to enter the pasture.— J. E. 
R., Hampshire County, Mass. . 


Send This Coupon—Save Money 
$4.35 











How Hooker Would Help 
to Solve Problems of Food 
Production and Distribution 





ELON ‘H. HOOKER 


In response to inquiries as to just how he would help 
the farmers of the State of New York, to solve the 
problems which so seriously confront them, 


ELON H. HOOKER 


Candidate for the Republican Nomination for Governor, 
has issued an important detailed statement. Mr. Hooker 
has pledged himself, with the utmost zeal and in good 
faith if nominated and elected, to devote his best efforts 
to helping the farmers greatly to improve their condition 
and to bring about such changes as will accomplish 
largely increased production and a better system of 
distribution. 
Mr. Hooker’s Statement is as follows: 
By ELON H. HOOKER 


I have no ambition to be Governor of New York State 
simply for the privilege of holding that high office. I am a 
candidate because there is work to be done for the people of 
the State, and only the Governor can direct it. 

The most important problem that confronts the world 
today is to provide a full supply of food. This food must come 
from the farms. There is nowhere else to get it. The volume 
of food per capita is constantly decreasing, because under 
present conditions it does not pay to produce it. Other indus- 
tries pay better. In consequence people leave the farms. To 
secure a full supply of food, the production of it on the farms 
must be made profitable. This means that the methods of 
distribution must be reformed. Speculation in food must be 
eliminated and the costly breach between producer and con- 
sumer must be shortened. 

Someone must be selected to do the work required. Men 
must be chosen to do it who want to bring about this great 
change and who have no interests of their own in opposition 
to it. 

My family for several generations have been fruit growers 
and nurserymen in Munroe County and the Genesee Valley, 
so that I have been brought closely into personal contact with 
the practical problems involved. 

I offer myself for the place, not because I want the honor 
of holding the office, but because I want to work out the 
solution in the interest of the producer and the consumer of 
food. 

If elected Governor of the State, one of my first acts 
would be to confer with practical farmers themselves, to find 
just what they require and to place the agriculture and market 
departments of the State in a position to serve the best 
interests of the farm, and when these departments serve the 
farm, they will also serve all the people of the State. You 
cannot encourage the production of food without helping 
those who consume it. 

It must be kept in mind, also, that transportation is one 
of the vital problems to be solved if the product of the farms 
is to be marketed economically and profitably, and it would 
be my purpose to give this subject the attention it deserves. 

This is an important work. I will help and back any man 
who will intelligently undertake it in good faith. 

If you want me to do it I am ready for the job. 


ELON H. HOOKER. 


This Advertisement Paid For by Hooker Primary Campaige Committee. 
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X—*Home” 

RANDMA Nelson could not ex- 
(; claim enough over the pleasure 
which Allie’'s unexpected com- 
ing gave her, nor express admiration 
enough for the pretty costume which 
the new mother had provided for her. 

“Oh, if Sallie could just see her lit- 
tle girl,” she exclaimed tearfully, as 
she fingered Allie’s curls. “If she could 
just see these pretty clothes, and these 
curis that look just like her own used 
to—I think she would be glad. I'm 
giad your stepmother’s being good to 
you, child.” 

‘Huh!" snorted 
“'Tisn't so much 
money and style. 
she'd want a countrified 
for folks to see in her fine 
you? Allie, does she treat you 
when your pa isn’t around?” 

“VYes—she does,’ admitted Allie, re- 


Aunt Margaret. 
goodness as it is 
You don't suppose 
lookin’ child 
house, do 
good 


membering the birthday party and 
many other happy events, 
“Well, I’m sure her goodness has 


lasted longer than I thought it would,” 
said Aunt Margaret grudgingly. “One 
never can tell, though, how sech 
things will turn out in the long run.” 


With which foreboding remark she 
went away to attend to her evening 
chores. 


Dr Henderson had been out to en- 
gage a carpenter to make the needed 
house repairs, but came in at the front 
door as Margaret Marshall went out 
of the back one, He drew a chair near 
to the bright fire and sat down to talk 
to Grandma Nelson, and Allie—be- 
thinking herself of Emmy Jane— 
slipped out of the house, ran down to 
the end of the garden, and gave the 
familiar call which brought her old- 
time friend to meet her. 

“Well!” exclaimed Emmy Jane, as 
her eyes fell upon the stylish-looking 


little girl who was so different from 
the one she had been accustomed to 
play with. “Is this you, Allie Hender- 
son? Where did you get all them fine 
clo’es?” 

“She bought them for me,” an- 
nounced Allie, falling back upon the 
pronoun which she and Emmy Jane 


had always used to designate the ab- 
horred stepmother. 

“Huh!” cried Emmy 
still buyin’ you, is she? 
be you think she is 
right—but you'll 
days, when she thinks she's 
pa an’ ever’body else fooled—just you 
look out! That's the way stepmothers 
allus does.”’ 

“It isn’t. so, Emmy Jane Baxter. 
You're just mad because I have such 
a pretty dress—just like you was about 
my doll that you wanted me to smash. 


Jane “She's 
I reckon meb- 
goin’ to be all 
One o’ these 


got your 


see! 


I've got it now, though,” she inter- 
polated triumphantly. “You don’t 
know anything about stepmothers, 


‘cause you never had any; but Nellie 
Lane does know, an’ she jus loves the 
one she's got,”’ cried Allie angrily. 

Emmy Jane realized she had gone a 
little too fast and too far. She did not 
want her former playmate to leave her 
until her curiosity was satisfied; so she 
said: “If you an’ your Nellie Lane 
want stepmothers, why I reckon you're 
welcome to have em, But none of ’em 
for this chicken! 

“Tell me what sort of house you 
have up there. An’ about your birth- 
day party. That cake was awful good, 
an’ I have that cute little candle yet. 
I think it was real nice in you to re- 
member to send it to me. Did your 
stepma know you sent it?” 

“Why yes,’ answered Allie in some 
surprise. “She told me to send it, and 
she helped me to tie it up.” 

“How did she know about me?” 

“TI forgot, one day, and told her,” 

“An’ she never scolded?” 

“No.” 

“Well, she ain’t much like your Aunt 
Margaret, I reckon. 

“Come on into the house an’ let Ma 
see your dress. Mebbe I can coax her 
to get me one like it.” 

These varied receptions occupied Al- 
lie’s thoughts when she went away to 
the cold, dreary bedroom to creep into 
the bed which had been her own for 
so long. The absence of the luxuries 
to which she had already become ac- 
customed, impressed their full value 
upon her young mind, and caused her 
to realize how much the despised step- 
mother had bestowed upon her, and 
how unfailingly kind she had been. 
She remembered how happy her father 
was in the new home, and what pride 
he took in the new work which had 
come to him. She thought of that woa- 
derful shopping trip when she and 
Beatrice had purchased the _ gifts 
which Allie had presented to her 
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Grandma and Aunt Margaret that very 


afternoon, giving them in her own 
name and without mention of the 


stepmother. 


She thought of Nellie and Amy and 


Joy, and the other little girls with 
whom she played so happily in the 
city, and contrasted their words and 


actions with those with which Emmy 
Jane had greeted her that afternoon. 

Aunt Margaret's sharp voice and un- 
pleasant criticisms were mentally 
compared with her stepmother’s soft- 
ly-modulated tones and kindly words, 
and all at once, there in the darkness 
of the cold little bedroom, Allie dis- 
covered that in spite of all her efforts 
to the contrary, in spite of the multi- 
plied warnings that had been given 
her, she was beginning to love the new 
Mrs Henderson and to long to go back 
to her. 

“T don’t want to stay here,” she told 
herself. “I wouldn’t stay here with 
Aunt Margaret and Emmy Jane for 
anything. I’m glad, glad I can go back 
home when -Papa does.” 

Grandma Nelson clung so wistfully 
to Dr John and his little daughter, 
that the kindly man lingered in Bel- 
mont for several days, even though he 
felt that he could scarcely afford to 
Stay away from his-hospital duties so 
long. 

“You an’ Allie are all I have, John,” 
Grandma said, “‘an’ it’s been powerful 
lonely since yeu went away.” 

“And we have missed you, Grand- 
ma,”’ Dr John answered, “‘Suppose you 


yo es 


hardly decide which was the worse— 
Grandma with her endless lamenta- 
tions over “poor Sallie” and “poor Sal- 
lie’s motherless baby,” or Aunt Mar- 
garet with her suspicious questionings 
about the new life, her spiteful criti- 
cisms, and unpleasant warnings con- 
cerning “the new Mrs Henderson,” as 
she still persisted in calling Beatrice. 
Dr John looked so handsome, so 
happy, and seemed so many years 
younger than of yore, that her old- 
time wish that she were his wife came 
back upon her with redoubled 
strength. It was so delightful to have 
him there in the old home with no 
other woman to step in between them, 
that she longed with all her heart to 
keep him there, even though Allie had 
to be accepted along with him. The 
disappointed woman tried in every 
way to convince both herself and Allie 
that his second marriage had been a 
and insisted that 


very unwise one, 
“there’ll be trouble yet. Just take 
my word for it, Allie Henderson. The 


day’s bound to come when you an’ 
your pa’ll both be sorry he ever set 
eyes on Beatrice Blake. But remem- 
ber, Honey, whenever she bégins to be 
mean to you, you just let Aunt Mar- 
garet know, an’ I'll come _ right 
straight an’ get you.” 

Of course Dr Henderson knew noth- 
ing of these unpleasant influences that 
were troubling his little girl, or he 
would have hastened their departure 
from Belmont; so he was very much 
surprised, when their train left Bel- 
mont station, to have Allie snuggle 
close to his side and say with a long 
sigh of satisfaction: 

“O, aren’t you glad we are going 
home?” 

“Why,” he answered, “I thought a 
certain little girl of my acquaintance 
still considered that ‘home’ was in 
Belmont. Didn’t you have a pleasant 
visit with Grandma and Aunt Marga- 
ret? I stayed longer than I had in- 
tended, as much to please you as to 
make Grandma happy. What is the 
reason that you do not want to stay 
there?” 

“O,” Allie hesitated, “Grandma cries 
so much, and talks just like my moth- 
er wasn’t happy even in heaven. An’ 
Aunt Margaret—I don’t like her any 
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unjust, but potent nevertheless. 


cases of bad mothers. 
are few and far between. 


“step” variety. 
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How Did You Enjoy This Story? 
Cash Prizes for Three Best “Step” Letters 


Most stories that are true to life are based on facts taken from life. It 
is that that makes them ring true and appeal to the reader. 
most soul-trying position a woman is ever called upon to fill is that of step- 
She usually enters upon it heavily handicapped because of the 
prejudices and traditions that have grown up about it, for the most part 


Of course there are some cases of bad step-mothers, but so are there 
We all know of the latter, though, thank God, such 
They are unnatural. 
any unkindness or cruelty to children unnatural—and yet we have in this 
20th century a very active and busy “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children” that hales into court 99 natural parents to every one of the 


However, | started by asking you how you enjoyed “The Angel in the 
Stone,"’ and getting back to that subject | want to invite you to write me 
a letter about how you liked the story and to tell me what experience or 
knowledge you have, personally or by observation, with the step-mother 
If you who have something to tell will tell 
it, I'll publish your letters (without your names), and | miss my guess if 
they don’t make interesting reading. 
For any additional letters that | may publish I'll 
pay $1 each. This contest closes two weeks from the date of this paper. 
Please write on one side of paper only, sign your full name and address, 
and do not enclose any other business. 
contest can be returned, so if you value yours, be sure to keep a copy. 


Address STORY CONTEST EDITOR, care of this paper. 
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go back to the city with us. We would 
all like to have you. Beatrice has 
spoken of it a number of times, and 
has been sorry that she could not have 
you there where she could make you 
more comfortable. You would better 
go back with Allie and me.” 

“No,” Grandma _ said stubbornly, 
“here’s where the good Lord put me, 
so here’s where it is my duty to stay. 
Ef I went away to the city there 
wouldn’t be nobody’ left to remember 
pore Sallie an’ to’take care of the 
home an’ the things she loved so well. 
She seems nigher to me here than she 
would in your other wife’s fine city 
home; so, thankin’ you for your 
wantin’ me, I'll jest stay here tell the 
good Lord takes me to Sallie.” 

Allie wondered why her father lin- 
gered in Belmont, and found each day 
more wearisome than the preceding 
one, Smmy Jane’s spiteful criticisms 
of her clothes, her hair, her manners, 
made the old backyard friendship im- 
possible: while Emmy’s personal un- 
tidiness, her coarse language and her 
unpleasant prophecies concerning fu- 
ture troubles, rendered her absolutely 
repulsive to the little girl whose eyes 
and ears had been opened to better 
things. So the garden was no longer 
a desirable spot, even though the 
weather had turned uncommonly mild 
for that time of year. 

Deprived of this refuge, Allfe was 
obliged to spend her time with Grand- 
ma and Aunt Margaret, and could 


more. She keeps saying, ‘There’ll be 
trouble some day! There'll be 
trouble some day!’ until she pretty 


near scares me, and I want to get 
away off where I can’t hear her 
say it.” 

Dr Henderson frowned angrily. He 
had not thought that Margaret -Mar- 
shall’s soul was so small and so spite- 
ful that she would seek to make 
trouble for him through his defence- 
less child. Was this why Allie had 
been so sullen, so unpleasant and un- 
happy, ever since Beatrice Blake had 
come into their lives? How much had 
Beatrice herself had to endure in the 
year they had lived together in Bel- 
mont? Had Margaret filled Allie’s 
mind with rebellious and suspicious 
thoughts during these days of their 
visit in Belmont, purposely to send her 
back to Cincinnati to make life hard 
for all of them? 

These, and many other queries 
flashed through his mind; but he only 
answered calmly: . 

“Allie, why didn’t you tell me this 
sooner, and we would not have stayed 
so long. I supposed you were having 
a happy time, and did not like to bring 
you away. 

“Now, if I were you, I would forget 
all about these unpleasant things, and 
just make up my mind to prove Aunt 
Margaret was mistaken, by being just 
as happy as a little girl with so many 
good and pleasant things ought to be, 
Your new mamma has never been un- 
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kind or cross with you, has she?” 

‘No,” answered Allie reflectively. 

“And does she not make things 
nicer and happier for both of us every 
day?” 

“Yes,” answered the child. 

“Then that ought to prove that in- 
stead of trouble coming to us some- 
time, we really should expect even 
happier times. And Allie, if you and [ 
both do our part and try to make life 
pleasant in our new home, and love 
the dear new mamma as we should, 
we can be very certain that she will 
do everything in her power to help us, 
If anybody besides Aunt Margaret has 
said unkind things about her, just tel] 
yourself that they were all mistaken— 
that you and I know better. Will you, 
dear?” 

“Yes,” Allie answered softly, a new 
light in her eyes, a new tenderness in 
her heart. 

“That is my dear little girl; and 
father is going to be very proud of 
you,” he ended wisely. 

That unpleasant visit at Belmont 
was the beginning of the ending of 
3eatrice Henderson’s troubles’ with 
her little step-daughter. There were 
days when Allie was rebellious and 
impertinent and hard to influence, for 
the old training was hard for the child 
to overcome, but these days gradually 
grew farther and farther apart. Gen- 
tleness and patience and love, coupled 
with much earnest prayer, were the 
chisels with which this wise young 
stepmother chipped away the hard 
corners here and there as child life 
merged into maidenhood, until at 
length “the hidden angel in the block 
of marble” stood forth in fair and 
sweet and happy girlhood, a monu- 
ment to the wisdom that beheld the 
possibilities that had been concealed 
in sullen, unhappy, lonely Allie Hen- 
derson. 

END 
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When Sugar Is Scarce 

[Ways Gleaned from Our Readers. ] 

By using well-ripened fruit for pies 
or puddings, one will need only haif 
the amount of sugar. 

A pudding made something like gin- 
gerbread, only not so short, and 
steamed, will help out as a dessert 
dish during the sugar shortage. A 
sauce can be made with molasses or 
corn syrup, warmed a little, and [la- 
vored with lemon or spices. 

Sweetened and flavored gelatins can 
be had, which require only the adii- 
tion of water. 

Pies and some cakes can be partly 
sweetened with syrup and molass:s, 
or honey, maple sugar or syrup. 

Boiled rice, either plain or with a 
few raisins in it, makes a very accept- 
able dessert served with maple sugur. 

Baked apples of apple sauce with a 
little maple syrup poured on, served 
with warm biscuits or fresh bread, 
makes a very nice dessert. 

During the sugar shortage house- 
wives should not overlook the fact that 
raisins, figs and dates can often be 
used for sweetening material in pies, 
puddings, etc. 

Here is a good hot weather custard: 
To 1 quart of whole milk add 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon sugar, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, a pinch of salt and a little bit of 
graed nutmeg. Put in a double boiler 
with the water in the lower section 
boiling actively, and cook until a sil- 
ver knife inserted will come out clean, 
This is quicker than baked custari. 

Soak % cup tapioca overnight in 
cold water. In the morning add sweet 
whole milk, a beaten egg, pinch of 
salt and a handful of seedless raisins, 
with a very little sugar. Cook in double 
boiler until clear. 

When cooking farina for breakfast 
I have it quite thick, and just before 
serving 4dd milk to thin a: little, and 
stir well. To the leftover cereal I add 
one or two well-beaten eggs and only 
just enough sugar to be noticeable to 
the taste, also a little flavor. The eggs 
added to the hot cereal in the double 
boiler wlll thicken it at once. Pour into 
a serving dish or individual molds and 
serve with canned berries or crushed 
fresh berries with a very little sugar 
and cream, 

Minute tapioca should be cooked in 
water as per directions on package, 
and when done some heavy syrup left 
from canned fruit or berries may be 
added to color and sweeten. Serve 
with cream or custard sauce. 

Into 1 pint of boiling milk stir 4 
tablespoons of Indian meal and cook 
10 minutes, then add slowly, stirring 
well, 1 pint cold milk, 1 cup of m0 
lasses and % teaspoon each of salt 
and cinnamon and 2 eggs well beate?. 
Bake about two hours. When it has 
baked about half an hour, stir in 1 cup 
of cold milk and finish baking. This 
is good hot or cold and may be served 
with or without cream or butter. 

This poor man’s pudding is good. To 
1 cup hot water add 1 cup molasses, 
mix well, then beat in 1 egg, 1 tea 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 cups of 
flour and i cup of raisins. Steam one 
hour. 

Ripe bananas sliced and served with 


cream require only a trifle of sugar 


make a pleasing dessert. 
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Before the Doctor Comes 
What to Do in Emergencies to Save Life 
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In Case of Accident of carbolic acid have been added. 
ee eee Bites of animals: Dogs, cats, horses, 

BY DB a — cows, and several wild animals can 
N severe accidents get a doctor a8 give hydrophobia, provided they al- 

] soon as you can, but before wait- ready have it themselves. Otherwise 
ing an instant begin to do these not Treat like snake-bite, tie off, hot 
things: First, foremost, and all the water, and squeezing. Burn out with 
time, keep cool. Do not lose your strong ammonia or nitric acid or a 
head. red-hot wire. Then remove ligature 
Shock is the medical name for the and dress as any wound. Treatasshock, 
prostration that follows severe inju- Send brain of animal to state labora- 
ries, With or without loss of blood. tory if any doubt exists as to presence 
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Face pale, eyes dull, large pupils, Skin of rabies in animal, and have person = 
cold, cold sweat, may be stupid or un- take Pasteur treatment at once. ~ A—* @) 
conscious; Weak, rapid pulse. Put on Poisons: Often taken by mistake. : +d 

back With head low. if person can Neyer keep poisons unlabelled. Moves No more getting up to kindle fires. ‘ 

swallow, give hot tea, hot coffee, or keep poisons within reach of children. ° No more coal scuttles to fillor ashes 

half a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits There are three kinds: Corrosive, to carry and no more soot All the 

of ammonia in half a glass of water; which burn and stain the lips and drud : h kes kitch h 

or a little alcohol in form of brandy mouth. Strong acid, such as sulphuric, rudgery t at makes kitchen ours 

or Whiskey. Hot water bags, bottles, hydrochloric and nitric, and strong al- drag, abolished. The New Perfection 


or hot bricks, coats or blankets to  kalies, like caustic soda, potash and 
cover, rub arms and legs toward the jime. Treatment: Do not give emetic; 


Oil Cook Stove gives full cooking 


body under the covering», Use heatin 1, Neutralize the poison; for acids heat the instantthe match is applied. 

every way, but be careful not to burn give plaster, magnasia, baking soda or ° -_ * 

patient, Who may not be able to feel soap. For alkalies, vinegar, lemon or A special feature of the built-in oven 
orange juice. 2. Dilute the poison and cook stove isthe heat-retaining oven. 


it. 
Bleeding: Put patient flat with head soothe the parts. Give large quanti- 
low, apply pressure to site of bleeding ties of any oil, like olive, sardine, cas- 

if on head, by tight bandage around tor, or cod liver oil, also water, milk, 

head. If on arms or legs, bandage flour and water, or beaten eggs. 3. 
tightly between wound and body. Put Stimulate. Strong tea or coffee aro- 

pad or stone in bandage and tighten matic spirits of ammonia or alcohol. 
by twisting stick in loop. Such a tour- Irritant poisons. Do not stairi. They 
niquet must not be kept on more than are such as tartar caustic, blue stone, 
one hour, for danger of mortification. paris green, lead, corrosive sublimate 

it should be loosened gradually aS (antiseptic tablets), phosphorus and 

soon as possible. When bleeding stops, arsenic (rat poison and other vermin 


Give it thirty minutes of quick heat 
—tclose the damper and turn the 
burner off Allthe heat is retained in 
the oven until the food is to be served. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
has 3,000,000 users’ It comes in I, 


2, 3 and 4-burner sizes. 
















keep person quiet, that clot may not. killers), poisonous plants. Treatment: 
be disturbed. — not give whiskey or Give an emetic. Dilute poison and Sold by dealers everywhere 
alcohol when there is bleeding. soothe parts as in corrosive poisons, 
Broken bones: In the long bones, BUT do NOT give oil in phosphorus STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
3 like arm or leg, pad to prevent more poisoning. Stimulate as above. 
f injury by pillow or folder cloth; put Nerve poisons. Do not stain and are 


two sticks or boards either side the of two kinds. Sleep producers: Opium, 
fracture outside the pad and tie in morphine, laudanum, paragoric, sooth- 
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S place lightly but firmly, If broken ing syrups, headache powders, chlo- STOVE AND WATER HEATER 
l ribs, pin roller towel tightly around rodyne. Person is very sleepy, then 
: chest. If person is to be moved make jnsensible, pupils of eyes small, deep, 
litter of coats or blankets or put in slow breathing becoming snoring, face 
r “= — gn nor ee o- is _ ~~." then ager , poche nage 5 
urns: 4 D Ss. Ex ae al y metic. Keep awake with strong cof- 
thin paste of water and baking soda, fee, Slap with wet towels. Walk up H D ON RIVER 
n or smear with olive or castor oil OF and down, supporting on each side. If U S 
- plain lard or cold cream, Cover with weak stop this and put in lying-down 
soft cloth and bandage.  Blistering position. Artificial respiration as for NIGHT LINES 
y burns. Same treatment. Empty blis- drowning, if needed. 
;, ters, as they fill, with needle that has The other class of nerve poisons are 
been boiled. Be careful about infec- convulsives. Strychnine, belladonna, 
: tion. Deep burns. Best dressing is prussic acid. Treatment. Keep quiet 
: l nguentine or cloths wet in picric as possible. Emetic or stomach pump. 
ac i — will stain neers grog it Subdue convulsions with chloroform. 
touches, ) n entine comes in tubes > i very ick action. 
. and will mee indefinitely Change a. ca i pn A png Bog “~ od, Daily Sailings 
: a : y. o be prepared, . . 
F dressing daily. ' but tickle back of throat with finger, from Pier 31, N. R. 
Wounds: Allow free bleeding of (look out for bites) and continue until (at Desbrosses St.) Weekdays 6 P. M. & 
surface wounds as best method of yomiting occurs. Artificial respiration, 7 P. M. 
Be cleansing. Treat bleeding of deep if necessary. : Sundays and Holidays 6 P. M. & 9 P. M. 
at wounds as under “bleeding.”” Wash Valuable emetics are: Mustareé and West 132nd St., half hour later 
ye around the wound with clear water, water, salt and water, lukewarm water (Daylight Saving Time.) 
S, then apply clean cloth dressing. Ex- alone in large amounts. Due Albany 6 o'clock following morning. 
posure to air does not harm wounds, For carbolic acid poisoning (a cor- Troy 7.15 A. M. Direct rail connections at 
1: but often is beneficial. If pus gathers rosive), rinse the mouth with lime Albany to all points North, East and West. 
D- or edges look angry the next day, ap- water and give several glasses of it. Express Freight Service. Autes Carried. 
n ply Unguentine dressing, changing Follow with three or four eggs or Hudson Navigation Company 
of ye Ly ~~ and keep ‘C@St0F_or sweet oil, Stimulate and Phone Canal 9000. 
er ‘ = £.008e “ keep warm. 
8 BB at people away except tone at work gemeroxe:, Symptoms usualy, pre 
=. Ml down, torn Rene Of ene Gln, Aeeig Seooe Sy Bete ten Seek. Meg coor AR 
Straight over head, or one bent and 4. ynder direct rays of sun. Person E S U G 
in side of forehead resting upon it. Kneel js completely unconscious. Face red by drving this summer's ron. U s. 
et one af ; ‘ - _ Ra 5 . Yook-Stove Drier s all kinds of 
et at one side or astride body without pypiis large, skin hot and dry, no per- ee Geen aa” Geen hee 
of oT nee — = it. Place — spiration, pulse slow and full, breath- dorsed bs the Agricultural Dept. of 
$ ot hands on short ri across small 0 ; sighing. Treatment lies in reduc- the U. 8S. Government, which is 
le back with thumbs nearly touching. Let 4 Gaapecntnne Remove " cool — hE a, 14, 5 - 
your weight fall on your wrists by piace, loosen clothing, remove what a a ee 
™ ae forward, pee peenins air out can. Apply cold to head and body. AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
+ a of patient. Swing back, re- Rub ice over face, chest, neck and Box B, Waynesboro, Pa. U. S. A. 
nd haps weight, and air will enter arms. Put in very cold bath or wrap 
id en. Do this fourteen times a — in sheet continually wet with cold scittitinesis sie eet ines Gteheie 
ily : oo —_ someone — 7 wit water. If this is done, rub body to STS thas nasane theninaaeian 
to  Pataggerg eep it up for at least an pring hot blood to surface and to pre- F. W. Rechelie & Sons, Chester, N. J. 
gs hour, if necessary. Two hours have yent shock. When conscious, give 
yle tee ives. When person begins to much cold water. No stimulants. anni 
ito 7. 1e for himself, treat as for shock, Heat prostration. Great weakness. = 
nd bene - breathing lags, begin work Not entirely uriconscious. Pale, and = : 
ed we th first. ‘ covered with clammy sweat, Breathing = 0 ry ree hg 
rar les ainting: If you feel faint yourself, feeble, pulse fast and weak. Treat- EB 
= forward, as if to fasten your shoe ment. Remove to cool place, loosen E and M nt 
anc e z. 2 4 ° 
in = Ra will often pass off. In ¢iothing and have person lie down. 5 anageme 
he freak lower head, loosen collar, give May sip cold water, but use no cold = 
aft keen rut) dash cold water in face, externally. Stimulate with hot tea or 2 By James Dryden 
oo movie opie away, give aromatic am- coffee, aromatic ammonia or 4 little = ‘ ot . 2 
ye ca. 2s soon as person can swallow. brandy or whiskey, much diluted with = This book is written for the man of 
*. nake-bite: Work quickly. Tie off water = woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
oo body, if in arm or leg where can. Frost-bites. Rub with snow or cold 1. 4c = marily in making poultry pay. A strong plea 
4 Soak in very hot water, if possible, to ‘ is made for greater attention to the breed 
ok get it. Always squeeze anit ° oF —— bee , ice aaeaee py er be 2 ing of fowls for higher egg production. 
ng Suck wound. The latter is safe, if pear ae eS Pp y A = The author's experiments at the Oregon 
10° mouth and lips are free from wounds Fre ai s 7 Agricultural College, which have resulted 
alt or decayed teeth. Cauteri nd mg. Take person into cold in the creation of phenomenal strains of 
_ With red-hot om uterize wound room, rub arms and legs toward body = iayers, among them a number of hens with 
= Give. Jet Wire or strong ammonia. with rough cloths wet in cold water. records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
- otter. dose of whiskey, brandy or Increase temperature of room and with records of more than a thousand egzs 
nis and re pent Ga Sete ae, eee aan cloths gradually. When person can in less than six years’ iL - Te 
ved Seine tea Gee not of swallow, give small amounts of usual Sa a kein oan Gan 
stimutatic much, as large amounts of stimulants. Repeat frequently. Vo not had __ . 
ton are required in snake-bite. place near fire or in warm room until _ oa % 
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To ajeature must not be left more than circulation has become active. 
ses, a litt without loosening, but loosen Keep cool: Never lose your. head. 
ea. Utes. hen tighten, wait a few min- ‘This may make the difference petween 
aman w? repeat. This prevents large jjfe and death to the victim of the ac- 
one etem nas the poison entering the cident. . 
8yste on 
Stings and imsect bites: Remove Dr Mellen will answer health questions by ‘ 

sting j 4 mail self-addressed, stamped envelope i Booklet free. Highest 
ae! left in wound and bathe in a F Address 1s PATENT & wrrece: bait. : 

nonia. Apply d Dr Eleanor Edi- Premptness ase ; , 
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V2 Nrire FePeredierten 


A Successful Canning Enterprise 


Why not start something like it in your neighborhood? 





WO years ago, with the great 
| need in mind of the conserva- 
tion of food, Mrs E. B. Cole of 


Hamilton, offered to 
give the upper her 
to be used as a canning station 
was to be under the charge of an ex- 
employed 


Massachusetts, 
portion ol garage 


which 


pert This canning expert 
high school girls for the twofold pur- 
pose of teaching them the value and 


method of canning, and to help them 
out in the matter of earning a living. 

At the opening of the season cards 
were sent to all the summer visitors as 
well as the all-year-round residents, 
for there were many farmers living in 
the district whose wives were unable 
to take time for canning and preserv- 
ing of surplus fruit and vegetables 

On the card it was explained that 
this enterprise was not a money-mak- 
a desire to lessen 
busy 


ing scheme, but 
housekeeping cares for 
The preserving and canning 
undertaken by the high school girls at 
the mere production, for in or- 
der to make it profitable to their pa- 


women, 
would be 


cost of 


trons, only the amount of time, labor, 
nd cost of material would be de- 
ducted, 


The only requirements were that the 


produce should be brought to the door 
and later the canned goods called for 

this to save expense ind it Was so- 
licited that orders be sent in as early 
as possible, that the canners might 


know how many helpers to employ 
In addition to this it was announced 


would be 


that lectures on canning 
given at stated interva also that 
classes would be formed for instruc- 
tions to cooks, thus teaching them how 


to conserve not on time, but money, 


The garage was then fitted up suit- 
ably for the purpose At the rear a 
large cupboard wa 


jars when filled This was divided in- 
to sections, so that as far as possible 
orders could be kept together \ large 

imber of cartons were purchased for 
the packing of the preserves when fin- 


hed Table ehalr and the neces- 


placed to hold the 


sary requirements for right canning 
were all bought’ at wholesale prices, 
and at the rear of the garage the left- 
hand side was fitted up as a temporary 
kitchen, 

Here blue-flame oil stoves were 
brought into use, and tin boilers to 
hold the goods to be canned. Often on 
a warm day the vegetables were taken 
out to the grass land at the rear of 
the garage, and benches and chairs 
placed there, so that the girls could 
do part of the work in the fresh air 
when the weather was favorable. 

Each girl was required to wear a 
long-sleeved white apron, and her hair 
had to be covered by either a gauze 
cap or a dainty little sweeping cap, for 
sanitary purposes. 

Under the supervision of the mana- 
ger the girls were taught how to can 


or preserve each separate fruit and 
vegetable as it was brought into the 


cannery, so that before the end of the 
season many of them had become so 
expert that they would be able to take 
charge of a similar business the fol- 
lowing year. 

Before the season opened money 
was donated not as a gift, but as a 
loan, to purchase all the jars, rubbers 
and necessary implements for the can- 
ning enterprise When sending out 
goods a notice was inserted that all jars 


must be returned as well as the par- 


afin to be re-melted, and that these 
must be sanitarily prepared for the 
following season, this saving the ex- 


pense of new jars each year. 

No person was allowed to purchase 
fruit or vegetables for the canning in- 
dustry. It must be a thorough con- 
servation scheme, and therefore only 
the overplus of fruit and vegetables 
grown on the estates or farms were 
allowed to be sent to the garage. 
were set 


One or two days a year 
aside as hospital days. All*the fruit 
and vegetables sent in for this pur- 
pose were then made ready and sent 
as gifts to the hospitals, to help out 


their winter’s supply of delicacies for 








the sick. Everybody entered into this 
scheme with a will and it was surpris- 
ing the number of jars of fruits and 
vegetables and glasses of jelly and 
preserves that were donated. 


The whole scheme was a success 
from the beginning. Housekeepers 


were delighted to be relieved of the 
care of attending to the conserving of 
the fruits and vegetables themselves, 
and sent everything possible to the 
“cannery.” They realized that it was 
cheaver in the end. People who lived 
on large estates also welcomed the en- 
terprise, realizing what a boon it was, 
and how it helped to keep down fric- 
tion in their service departments. 

The scheme having been so profit- 
able was continued the next year, and 
this year they are planning to conduct 
it on a much larger scale. 

The success of this undertaking is 
undoubted, and it has given the girls 
a foundation of knowledge in house- 
keeping affairs, particularly in cook- 
ing, that they never would have been 
able to obtain in any other way. The 
positions are eagerly sought after, and 
there is never a lack of helpers in the 
work. What Hamilton has done is no 
more than what any other town or vil- 
lage could accomplish, if they would 
give a’try-out.—[ Mary H. Northend. 


P 
Housekeeping Helps 

I was very much interested in the 
article in a recent number of our paper 
on broom making, Having occasion 
to buy a new broom a short time ago, 
I was very careful in making my se- 
lection. I had been told that the green 
was the best, and so I looked for a 
corn was the best, and sol looked for 
a broom whose whisps were green. I 
paid a handsome price for it, and be- 
fore using it I thought I would soak 
the corn part in water to make it pli- 
able and insure its wearing well. When 


I shook the water out of it, what 
seemed like blue ink dropped on the 
floor, On closer examination I found 


that the broom corn had evidently 


been colored to give it the appearance 
of being genuine green corn. 

Doesn’t this go to prove again that 
this is an age when every sort of sub- 
terfuge is used to make things appear 
what they are not? I warn all sister 
readers of this paper to test their 
brooms well before purchasing. Had 
I used mine on a light rug or carpet 
when wet, I certainly would have 
ruined the carpet.—[Mrs A. E. P. 


It seems to be not very well known 
that black pepper is about the best 
thing to use against moths. Brush the 
woolens, fold or roll them, then 
sprinkle with fresh, strong black pep- 
per well into the folds and all around. 
Pack in paper or lay in trunks or 
1ewspaper-lined barrels. Before using 
in the fall hang outdoors in the wind. 
My friends often remark about the ab- 
sence of moth holes in my household 
flannels and clothes. My mother al- 
ways used to put things away in this 
manner. She has been dead 30 years, 
and I am still using some of her wool- 
ens.—[B. C. L. 


Never use scouring powder on your 
enamel bathroom tub or bowl. Scour- 
ing powders destroy the enamel and 
make subsequent cleanings all the 
more difficult. The following liquid 
will not only clean the bathtub and 
wash-bowl thoroughly, but leave it 
smooth and uninjured. Int oa large 
bottle put 1 pint of kerosene, 2 table- 
spoons of vinegar, and 12 to 15 drops 
of oil of lavender, After cleaning the 
tub with hot water and soap, apply the 
solution with a soft cloth and rinse 
with clear, hot water.—[A. O. G. 


I have found that the small brushes 
you can buy at the five and ten-cent 
store are very handy for scouring. We 
are in the dairy business, and when 
the seams and the edges of milk uten- 
sils get filled with that grimy sub- 
stance, this brush with a little scour- 
ing powder sprinkled on it works !ika 
magic and reduces ane‘s labor by f 
[N. M 
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Canning by the 





Cold-Pack, 


One- Period Sterilization Method 


The “Khow-How” and Proper Tools Made Work Easy 
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HE difference between the mod- 
ern cold-pack method of canning 
and the old open-kettle method 

is simply this: Instead of placing the 
prepared fruits and vegetables in the 
open kettle and cooking them and then 
filling the hot material into jars and 


then sealing, the prepared products 
are packed cold into cans, the cans 
partially sealed and immersed in a 


water bath to cover cans and boiled 
for a certain length of time, after 
which cans are completely sealed and 
are then ready to store away. It is 
a very simple and successful method, 
and if properly done any fruit, vege- 
table or meat will keep 





sterilization changes salt chemically. 
Neither salt nor sugar has anything to 
do with the keeping quality—the ster- 
ilizing does that. Do not pack corn, 
peas, beans and greens too tightly. 
Berries, cherries, grapes and such 
small, juicy fruits require no blanch- 
ing at all. Simply pick over, wash 
clean, drain, pack into jars and cover 
with hot water or hot syrup. Adjust 
covers and sterilize. 

In canning meat, fish or poultry, 
you may partly cook, bake or fry 
first. Then cut into pieces of conven- 
ient size, pack into jars, pour in the 
liquor or gravy, fill up with hot water, 

adjust covers and steril- 





without any other pre- 
servative agent except the 
complete sterilization. 

There are a number of 
commercial canning out- 
fits of various kinds on 
the market—hot water 
bath outfit, water sealing 
outfit and steam pressure 
outfit, as well as tin can- 
ning outfits. If the house- 
keeper has large quanti- 
ties to can, she would do 
well to invest in one of 
these. If not, the follow- 
ing home utensils can be 
used: 








ize. Meat, fish and poul- 
try may be salted to taste 
before placing in jars. 
The directions given on 
this page for canning veg- 
etables,- fruits and meats 
are based upon the alti- 
tude from sea level to 
1000 feet and upon the 
use of quart jars. If 
using smaller jars, reduce 
the time a trifle; if larger 
jars, increase the time. 
For altitudes above 1000 
feet the time to sterilize 
should be increased at the 
rate of 10% for every 500 








A clean new wash boil- 
er, with well-fitting cover. 
or a clean, new galvanized 
garbage pail with a well- 
fitting cover. The utensil must be large 
enough to hold ai rack in the 
bottom with the required number of 
jars on it, and deep enough so 
that the jars can be entirely covered 
with water an inch over the tops, and 
not boil over. The covers must fit well 
so hardly any steam will escape. The 
size of the vessel simply depends upon 
the number and size of jars you wish 
to can at one time. It is generally 
easier to do canning in small lots— 
four or a half dozen cans every day or 
so during the season will stock the 
average preserve closet well. 

You will need another large, well- 
covered vessel for holding the boiling 
water for blanching, and still another 
vessel without cover for the cold water 
dip. Also, you will need a cheesecloth 
bag long enough to twist the top after 
the vegetables are placed in it for 
blanching, and the bag put into the 
boiling water so that the twisted top 
will hang over side of the vessel. This 


Canned Whole 
Tomatoes 


feet. 

Of course, the jars must 
be perfectly clean, the 
covers ditto and fit exact- 
ly, and the rubbers new and of good 
quality. Liquid may be lost from the 
jars during this sterilizing period if 
the water in the canner does not cover 
the tops of the jars, or if the covers to 
the jars are adjusted too loosely, or if 
the rack in the bottom of the canner 
does not permit the water to circulate 
underneath. 

Can Whole Tomatoes—Remove 
stems, wash, put in cheesecloth bag and 
scald in boiling hot water about 1% 
minutes. Then lift out and dip into 
real cold water for about half a min- 
ute. This process loosens the skins, 
which may then be easily pulled off. 
Pack the whole tomatoes into hot jars. 
Have ready some cooked tomatoes 
made from odds and ends of tomatoes 
without any seasoning, and fill the 
jar with this. Do not add any water. 
Adjust rubbers and caps of jars as in 
directions and sterilize 22 minutes. 

To Can Sweet Corn—Remove husks 


Salad 





The Principles Of Cold-Pack Canning 


Rules and Regulations Necessary to Insure Success 








and silk, trim and blanch 5 minutes 
on the cob, then cold dip, cut corn 
from cob and pack in hot jars to with- 
in one-fourth inch of top, fill with 
boiling water, sterilize 180 minutes. 
Corn expands a little in processing, 
and for this reason jars should not be 
filled quite full. Corn that has 
reached the dough stage before being 
picked will have a cheesy appearance 
after canning. Cut the corn from the 
cob with a sharp thin-bladed knife, 
and do not pack it too closely in the 
jars. Do not stamp it down with any 
packing instrument, but simply shake 
the jar. When canning corn on the 
cob follow same direc- 
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greens are Swiss chard, kale, Chinese 
cabbage, Upland cress, French endive, 
cabbage, sprouts, turnip tops, young 
and tender spinach, beet tops, dande- 


lion, young dasheen sprouts, native 
and Russian mustard, collards and 
tender rape leaves. Among the wild 


greens are pepper cress, lamb’s quar- 
ter, sour dock, smartweed, sprouts, 
purslane or, as it is commonly called, 
“pusley,” pokeweed sprouts, wild dan- 
delion, wild mustard and milkweed, 
using only the tender sprouts and 

young leaves. 
Can the greens the day they are 
picked, sort carefully, wash clean and 
then look over again 





tions, but pack the whole 
ears in the jars, instead 
of the cut-off corn. 

To Can Field Corn— 
This product is common- 
ly known as corn club 
breakfast food. The corn 
should be selected  be- 
tween the milk and the 
dough stage. Avoid pack- 
ing container too full, as 
the product swells during 
sterilization. Can the 
corn the same day it is 
picked. Yellow corn 
makes a fine butter-like 
food when ground and 
canned. Avoid mixing the 
white and yellow ar red in 











carefully, allowing no for- 
eign weed leaves or other 
vegetable matter to re- 
main with them. 3e sure 
to rid the greens of all 
sand and dirt and dry, de- 
cayed or diseased leaves. 
Place the greens in a 
cheesecloth sack and 
blanch in live’ steam, 
either in improvised 
homemade steamer or 
regular commercial steam- 
er, for 15 minutes. Then 
plunge quickly into cold 
water, after which cut 
into convenient lengths, 
pack into hot jars, fill 
with hot water and ster- 








the same batch of food. ilize 120 minutes. In 
Use a good food chopper. Spring Peas for Next some cases the product 
Blanch the corn. ears Winter will be improved if a few 
about 10 minutes, then strips of salt pork or 


dip quickly in cold water, cut the corn 
from the cob with a sharp, thin-bladed 
knife, feed into the food chopper and 
grind to a pulp. Cook this product in 
a clean agate or porcelain-lined kettle, 
adding a little salt, a little butter and 
a little sugar. When the product has 
assumed a paste-like mass, pack im- 
mediately into the jars up to one- 
fourth inch of the top. Sterilize 180 
minutes. After this product has been 
cooled and stored away, it will form 
a solid butter-like mass, which, when 
removed from the jars, may be cut in 
convenient slices for frying and bak- 
ing purposes. It is most delicious, 
palatable, economical and nourishing. 

To Can Greens—A large number of 
cultivated wild greens are edible, and 
if canned by this method will make 
valuable food for the winter and 
spring months. Among the cultivated 





















hacon 
can 
bath. 

To Can Lima Beans, Peas and Other 
Vegetables, or’ Combinations of Them 
—After preparing in the usual man- 
ner, blanch from 5 to 10 minutes, dip 
quickly into cold water, packing im- 
mediately into hot jars, add boiling 
water to fill, and sterilize 180 minutes. 
A cloudy or hazy appearance of the 
liquid in can of peas indicates that the 
product was roughly handled in 
blanching and cold dipping, or that 
split or broken peas were not removed 
before packing. When the peas are 
too old and blanching is done care- 
lessly, the skin becomes cracked and 
the liquid cloudy. Some waters of 
high mineral content have a tendency 
to increase cloudiness and also to 
harden the peas. 

To Can Beans, Okra, Peppers, Cab- 


are placed in the-top of each 
before placing in the sterilizing 


makes it possible to lift out the bag easily. These bage, Sprouts—String or hull, as the case may 
articles and a can gripper are all you need for _ be, blanch 5 to 10 minutes, dip quickly into cold 
: home canning outfit with the usual spoons, Time Table for Scalding, Blanching, and a then pack into hot jars and fill full with> 
nives, forks, cloths, etc. —_ ° ot water. Sterilize 120 minutes. These direc- 
Have every detail in readiness before starting Sterilizing Vegetables, Fruits, Meats, Fish tions are for wax beans, green string beans, 
canning operations, and be sure to follow di- Predacte for Canaie Blanch Sterilize green peppers and young cabbage and Brussels 
rections ad —_ sprouts. 
work to better aavantage "than one. siaecsaneid oo Vegetation: : 22 *ayrege for Canning Fruits—A thin syrup is 
OMALOES nee reserrceeeesereverseereres made by using one part sugar to two or three 
Blanching and Sterilizing = ee ee eee $ ae parts water. This is used for sweet fruits like 
Suppose you have spinach or beans to can. Geum Ptr a BE STARE RS 10 180 red raspberries. 
Prepare in the usual way—that is, wash, clean : “Alda A medium syrup is made by using equal parts 
and pick over or cut up—place in cheesecloth Pod Vegetables and Greens: sugar and water. This is good for general use. 
bag, put into rapidly boiling water, cover, boil | acrenng time or stringless...........-....-. ens = thick syrup is made by using two parts 
ages time required (see time table), take out Okra’ ee vane 5-10 120 sugar to one part water, or —— i pacha pagent 
' ad plunge bag into cold water (really cold) SO cdecet eee ebhebaesoess sn hocesse 5-10 180 two parts water. This is generally uset ‘or § 
or a few minutes (see time table), and -then Peppers, green or Tipe......---.....+-+0e- 5-10 120 fruits, such as plums, or when it is desired to 
pack into clean cans. Fill up with. hot Cabbage or brussels sprouts..............- 5-10 120 make a rich product. 
water, put on covers, screw down. not quite Cauliflower and cabbage....-......-.-++--- 5-10 100 Personal preferences vary so much that no 
tight, or only one clamp down if you use that Greens .......- TTTTTT TTT Tree 5-10 120 exact recipe can be given. It may be suggested, 
style of jar. ‘Then place jars in boiler of hot Root and Tuber Vegetables: however, that too much sugar invariably causes 
water and sterilize for the required time (see (Carrots, parsnips, salsify, beets, turnips, deterioration of flavor of the product canned. 
time table). Be sure to have rack in bottom of other roots and tubers).........++.++-+++ 5 90 It is best to use only a thin syrup when canning, 
oeeee, and do not pack jars too closely, so that Seft Fruits and Berries: and if it is found necessary, add sugar wien 1s 
oiling water can circulate freely all about the SS EGER TELA IS CASS pee 1-2 16 fruit is used. Fruit may be canned wit out 
cans. Cover boiler and do not begin to count Blackberries and blueberries............... 16 sugar if sterilized 10 minutes longer than callec 
ime for sterilizing until water boils lively. Cherries and currants............--..-+++: 16 for by the time table. When canning fruit 
ne to a quick boil and keep boiling without Gepashorsies Beem Dinas > s+ + ++~-Versto=s* 1-2 4 ae sugar simply add hot water instead of 
erruption. t rapes and huc' I cas ot wide shaddecs ot syrup. 
an ing ca . Ys wieder 1” tae emule Peaches and PlumS.......--- +. eee eceeeees 1-2 16 When canning certain vegetables, such as 
When sterilization is complete, lift out Gans Citrus ie -Speremetc ciara tm ap 1-2 re peas and corn, do not use salt, but substitute a 
pve oe aid of can gripper, place on folded Fruits without sugar syrup...........----- 30 little sugar. Any oer Sesenniog, Sam may be 
Siete wet -— screw ae or Same down Hard Fruits: = mg | a a — soins 
fers tightly and cool before storing away. n Mea a 9 . ‘ 
Be sure ev Apples, pears, quinces...................-: 1% 20 a agg MR gee hey 
account remove oF change covers after remov. | Whole apglm pared and cored....---..--.. ee oy eg oy 
ng from sterilizing bath. By oad . sizes, and boil or roast from % to % of an hour. 
Suppose you want to can tomatoes, peaches Apple SYTUD seeresiececeececceeereeeereces 15 After this, pack closely in hot jars and fill up 
or beets. The blanching bath and plunge in Fruit Juices. ..isesccccccccccsccesccssscees 15 full with the boiled-down liquor or the pan 
cold water make it easy to remove the peel, Preverye, GR preperation ond Miling.... - gravy. If there is not enough of it, use hot 
the r which you may can them whole or cut Meats and Fish water to fill. It is well to eminate Sete See 
ee ag « Tomatoes are juicy enough and so Dem 0d - BMG remenescccccvccsececiiveces 180 not to use too much =. gd or a 
add tha, water added. If you can them whole, nth Sane Mitbekecescaspasaethstheks 180 meats thus treated need to be ster sed abouts 
add the plain boiled tomato “sauce” instead of Corned Fan tis i Sb TEES ONE EA 180 hours, although in the case of Spring chicke t 
Water. To the peaches add a light sugar syrup Prepared young meats,..........+-.++0-+-+++ 90 fried, or any other young and tender meat, the 
—heavy syrup destroys delicate fruit flavor Prepared mature meats...........0--+00000+ 100 time can be reduced to half or three-fourths. 
Tt is not nece ry to add sugar to fruit 6nd DR occ sacscsccedsvtves Pere ccesereseseseess . 180 Tt is good to have some fat with the meat, as 
tis better not to add salt to vegetables, since this helps to form 4 seal when it gets cold. 
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Cranberries Start Off Well 


In cranberry sections there is indi- 
cation of a fairly generous crop. The 
water was drawn off bogs late in both 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. Growth 
of vine and bud proceeded normally, 
with a generally good bloom, accord- 
ing to advices now coming to Ameri- 
Can Agriculturist through our prelim- 
inary inquiry. The vines, as a whole, 
are well set with buds, and what is 
Wanted now is a period of good weath- 
er and coincidentally plenty of sugar 
for family use next fall; this iast ap- 
pears probable, although prices rule 
high. Down on Cape Cod, according 
to experts, some of the bogs were 
flooded by reason of heavy rains in 
the spring and could not be drained 
at the normal time, and this may cut 
into harvest returns. Also some gypsy 
moth injury and span wormy. 

High cost of labor has meant neg- 
lect in the care of bogs here and there 
in important territory. In Wisconsin 
advices report prospects for an aver- 
age crop; labor scarce this season and 
little new planting of vines. The price 
of barrels in the west is about double 
that of last year; vines in bioom in 
Wisconsin making a brave appearance. 





Potatoes Catching Up 


At a time when the country needs 
a full normal or Increased potato crop 
for October harvests the mid-July 
pr ects is for only a fair total, as 
no in the summary of Statistician 
B. W. Snow printed in American Agri- 
culturist last week. Climatic condi- 
tions latterly have been generally good. 
The belated start-off of the crop shows 
rapid growth now and prospects of 
catching up provided the weather is 
food henceforth. But all of this can- 
mot make up for inability in getting 
the crop planted at a normal date 
in the spring, also for scarcity and 
high cost of seed in many places and 
for excessive labor costs everywhere. 

Advices now reaching us from in- 
dividual growers in important potato 
territory bear out last week’s sum- 
mary indicative of acreage somewhat 


uneven, normal in many of the old 
potato growing sections, slightly lar- 
ger here and there but often sub- 
normal. Up to the second week in 


July potato territory was visited if any- 
thing by rather too much rain; over on 
Long Island our correspondents are 
beginning to talk about the appear- 
ance of biight, yet it is too early to 
know w.ether it will amount to much. 


Lebor scarcity and high prices in 
the northwest, meaning Michigan to 
Minnesota inclusive, have - interfered 
with desire of potato growers to put 
in‘a full acreage in that tremendously 
important territory; yet many of them 


have succeeded in spite of these draw- 
backs even though planting very late 
and in some instances not completed 


until after July 1. With few excep- 
tions it may be stated past three 
weeks have seen a good growth of 
potatoes. 

In Potato Fields 


One of the big potato growing states 
is Wis. A correspondent at Mauston 


writes that from early indications 
would suggest not over three quar- 
ters of a normal crop. Touches upon 
high cost of seed and high cost of 
labor. 

An American Agriculturist corre- 


spondent on LI at Riverhead reports 
a larger acreage, plants having made 
normal growth up to second week 
in July but ground rather too wet and 
some signs of blight. Another cor- 
respondent in the same town places 
the acreage at 110 and alluding 
to the appearance of blight which 
is so often experienced in  pota- 
to growing sections says it is show- 
ing a little Jater than usual. 

Acreage about normal, early growth 
of plants fine.—[H. W.S. Malone N.Y. 

Acreage somewhat larger but per- 
haps half of it late in planting, fields 
looking fine. With good conditions 
we see no reason for less than at least 


normal yield.—[J. L. D., Whitney 
Point, Broome County, N. Y. 
Crop started late around Chaffe, 


Brie Co., N. Y. acreage about normal. 

A far West correspondent, Samuel 
L. Sloan, of Hot Springs, S. D. an 
important potato territory, writes fine 
prospects there but acreage this sea- 
son small. A correspondent at East 
Lansing, Mich. where this is a bi¢ 
crop reports 90%of last year, planting 
not finished until opening of July, 
weather since favorable. At Wyocena, 
(Wis. acreage normal, growth a little 
less than that but farmers working 
the fields better. 


Crop Prospects in Detail 

Detailed figures here printed cover- 
ing the July 1 crop prospects amplify 
report of Statistician B. W. Snow 
printed in American Agriculturist a 
week ago. The returns of our crop 
observers indicate that eastern portion 
of Ohio valley shows a slight decrease 
in corn acreage, while the western 
portion of that territory together with 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
show a very moderate increase. The 
extent to which the season is late may 
be judged by the fact that some corn 
was still being planted, even in central 
Illinois during the last week of June. 
The average condition as noted last 
week was 87.4, two points higher than 
a year ago. 

CROP SITUATION JULY 1, 1920 
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83 3 — 86 
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otal ......108,013 3,780 87.4 86.0 79.0 86.8 87.4 
Wheat Harvest in Full Swing 
The average condition of the crop 
at the time of harvest was 7Y-against 
79.5 on June 1, The average condition 
of oats was reported at 86 against 88 
on June 1, indicating a total yield of 
about 1,275,000,000 bushels. 
CROP COMPARISONS 
Indicated 





Hay, tOM6 .seccseses 
Rye and Baricy Short 

Rye declined during June particu- 

larly in the states of large production 


seeee 


in the northwest. There was a de- 
cline of about five points in barley 
during the month; prospect, however, 
for a medium crop. Reports concern- 
ing tame hay are not quite as satisfac- 
tory as they were a month earlier, but 
the total crop will be of ample pro- 
portions. The states of the eastern 
Ohio valley have a crop prospect that 
is decidedly less flattering than ap- 
peared probable early in the season, 
For some reason there is increasing 
complaint concerning timothy mead- 
ows as the season for cutting arrives. 
Apparently the growth was checked 
by the continued cold weather in April 
and May, this not overcome fn June; 
clover similarly. On the other hand, 
there are many districts in which 
growth of clover is unusually good. 

Potato Shortage Again Evident 

American Agriculturist was the 
only national authority that presented 
last year the full facts concerning the 
shortage in potatoes; in October we 
estimated total potato crop only 278,- 
000,000 bushels, while government of- 
ficials claimed 75,000,000 over this fig- 
ure. The experience of the country 
early in the season of consumption, 
which has extended up to the present 
time, furnishes ample evidence that 
we were right as to the size of last 
year’s crop. Acreage planted in 1920 
materially reduced from that hkarvest- 
ed last year. Our reports show 6% less 
acreage than harvested last year. The 
condition of potatoes July 1 was be- 
low last year, and also below average 
for a series of years. 





Tobacco Notes 

A considerable acreage of cigar lea 
tobacco is grown in Steuben Co, N Y, 
A correspondent at Campbell writes 
that transplanting has not been entire- 
ly completed up to the fourth week in 
June, and the condition is not wholly 
satisfactory, probably 20% acreage less 
than last year, some of the plants two 
weeks late in the setting, yet now ap- 
pearing promising in the field. 

In the wholesale markets and in 
cigar manufacturing circles belief 


ee Ow ess? 
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seems to prevail that prices will con- 
tinue high for practically all the bet- 
ter grades of cigar leaf tobacco. This 
is true of foreign leaf now coming in 
and made available, and there is 
something of an undercurrent of this 
character relating to the '20 crop -of 
domestic tobacco. 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or a -~Wheat-—, ——Corn -—Oatsa—, 

Bpot 7920 1919 1920 1919 “i920 1919 
Cc cocceene 62.98 1.60 1.95 1.03 76% 
New York ....295 2.39% 179 2.09% 1.24 82% 
Boston ..... o— 239% 180 210 LB 





Trading in wheat futures at Chicago 
was resumed July 15, after about 
three years’ suspension. At present 
there is to be no trading in deliveries 
earlier than Dec, "20, or beyond 
Mar, °21. 

Much more cottonseed meal has 
been shipped abroad this season up to 
a recent date than a year earlier. Also 
on hand at the mills double tme quan- 
tity of the spring of a year ago, ac- 
cording to official figures, yet no 
oversupply of meal in this country and 
much of the excess absorbed tor ex- 
port purposes. 

Considerable interest prevailed in 
wheat owing to increased export in- 
quiry and recent transactions were a 
little above and below $3.p bu for No 


2 red winter, New York and Balti- 
more. Not until sharp declines had 


occurred in feed grains was there re- 
covery and that but moderate. Fa- 
vorable weather and crop reports were 
the factors in small grains and in 
corn. Mili feeds and flour were quiet 
and steady. At New York, No 2 yellow 


corn quotable around $1.83 p bu, No 3 


white oats 1.28@1.30, rye 2.40, sup- 
ported by export demand, feed barley 
1.50@1.55, western spring bran 57 p 
ton, middlings 62, corn meal lower at 
4.45 @4.55 p 100 Ibs, 


GENERAL MARKETS 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which frst 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 

Retail prices to actual consumers across the 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 

Beans 

Acreage greater than last year and 
beans came up well.—[C. A. B., Brigh- 


ton, Mich. 
Eges 


At New York, ready sale for afl de- 
sirable lots, fresh gathered extras }0@ 
52c p doz, nearby white guaranteed 
fresh laid 60@62c, do brown 54 @5i7c. 

Fresh Fruits 

To harvest cherries is unusually ex- 
pensive this year on account of labor 
cost. The high price of sugar is also 
an unfortunate incident. The crop is 
a generally good one, and offerings in 
the big markets liberal. 

Dr H. J. Franklin, located at East 
Wareham, Mass, summarizes cran- 
berry situation under date of July 3 
by saying that vines generally ap- 
proaching full bloom, although late in 
growth; good condition and large crop 
in prospect. 

At New York, arrivals of peaches 
increasing, smal] fruits plentiful, prices 
on choice offerings* well maintained, 
although blackberries and currants a 
little lower. Fancy strawberries 35@ 
45e p qt, blacks 25@30c. 

Hay 

At New York, dull and inclined to 
weakness, No 2 timothy $41@4 p ton, 
No 1 clover mixed 38@43, 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, trade qeict. good to 
choice dressed veal 21@25c p Ib. 
Onions 

In the important onion territory 
around Wellington, O, the crop this 
year is fully a month late, according 
to one of our best posted corfespond- 
ents and largest growers, this due to 
unfavorable weather; crop in this sec- 
tion does not show up as well as usual. 

Too much rain and crop looks poor- 
ly.—[{A. J. P., Florida, Orange Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

The onion crop has not made a very 
auspicious start around Rose, N Y, 
and acreage somewhat short, stand 
uneven, some recent injury by dry 
weather. 

Potatoes 

Conditions good, acreage less than 
normal.—[A. L. Hopkins, Bear Lake, 
Mich. 

Growth of potatoes backwara, many 
poor stands, acreage norma!.—|W. H. 
S., Newport, Penobscot County, Me. 

Season has been very wet, potatoes 
growing fast; bugs and weeds. Acre- 
age normal.—[E. R. R., Osak#s, Minn. 

At New York, market irregular ow- 
ing partly to uneven quality of stock, 
choice Jersey $11@12 p 165 lbs, No 1 
sweets 3.25@4.25 p bskt. 

Wool 

Fleeces are still not quotable, owing 
to utter lack of buying power as fully 
described in these columns last week. 
This year’s clip is very largeiy held 
back in the country. In O wool which 
@ year ago brought farmers ,75@80c. 
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was nominally 40c or less in ihe deadly 
dull July nominal markets. Certain 
unprincipled brokers are endeavoring 
to frighten the smaller woo! growers 
into selling at even meaner figures 
Study market conditions closesy. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the wool situation is the shut-down of 
all the milis of American woolen com- 
pany as briefly announced in our mar- 
ket columns. last week; this beginning 
July 10 for indefinite period. How long 
mills will remain closed is now a ques- 
tion. Manufacturing interests say it 
depends largely upon the attitude of 
retail stores in buying autumn mer- 
chandise, and just now the latter are 
rather indifferent; anticipatea consid- 
erable imports of English wooien fab- 
rics. Raw wool continues extremely 
dull and scarcely quotable, and incli- 
nation to hold the new clip back. 

Poultry 

At New York, market averaged 
slightly lower under increased offer- 
ings, fowls 33@34c p lb 1 w, breilers 
@55c, fresh killed broilers 65 @7Tiec 
p Ib a w, iced fowls 37@39c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, offerings of fresh stuff 
very heavy, market active and fairly 
steady. String beans 75c@¥1.25 p 
bskt, cucumbers $1@ 1.50 p doz, Jersey 
onions $1.25@1.50 p bskt, greeen peas 
Tic @$1.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





2008.4.. F 5G 60% 

1919.... 58 51% a3 % 

1918.... 46 43% 46 

1917.... 40 38% 42% 
Butter 


At New York, steadier after 1@2c 
decline, market fairly active on the 
basis of 57% @58%c p Ib for fresh 
emy higher than extras, 

Cheese 


At New York, steady, current makes 

27% @29¢c p Ib. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, supply fell off about 
8%. and with active demana surplus 
much less than a week earlier. July 
rate in 200-210-mile zone for 3% milk 
is $2.95 p 100 Ibs, add 4c p 100 for each 
additional one-tenth of 1% butter fat. 
Grade A is retailing at 19c p qt bottle, 
grade B l16c, and loose milk grade B 
11@ 12c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Perl100iIbs -—Cattle—, -——Hogs—,. -—Sheep— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 





thieago ....... $17.00 $17.25 $16.15 $22.80 $8.25 $9.50 
New York .... 16.50 16.40 17.25 2275 9.00 9.50 

«+seeee 16.00 15.50 17.00 23.25 850 9.50 
Pittsburgh -» 16.00 15.50 17.15 23.50 9.00 10.00 
Kansas City .. 16.50 16.75 15.80 22.65 17.50 8.75 





At New York, cattle market greatly 
unsettled, lower early and later me- 
dium and choice steers made a partial 
recovery. At the close steers steady. 
Common to prime $11 @16.50 p 100 Ibs, 
common to choice bulls 6@12, cows 
3.50@11, good to prime vea's slow and 
lower 11@17.50, culls 9@10, skim milk 
calves 6@8. 

Sheep opened steady, prime lambs 
unchanged, later market took a big 
drop, but closed more active and high- 
er. Common to'prime sheep (ewes) 
$5.50@9 p 100 Ibs, culls 3@5, yearlings 
9@11, common to prime lambs 10.50@ 
16.25. 


Hogs opened steady for all. weights 
and advanced 50c later on light and 
medium, Light to medium hogs weigh- 
ing 100 to 200 Ibs $17.25 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy do over 200 Ibs 16.25, pigs un- 
der 100 lbs 16. 

The Horse Market 

Business ruled quiet and unchanged, 
offerings light and trading ‘imited. 
Medium to choice heavy drafters quot- 
ed at $300@425 p head, chunks 1100 
to 1400 lbs 200@275, inferior to good 
second-hand horses of delivery type 
50@ @160. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls (not Leg- 
horns) 34@3ic p Ib, White Leghorn 
fowls 32@33c, broiling chickens, col- 
ored, 55@70c, White Leghorn 40@52c, 
eges 46c p doz, cmy butter, extra 58%c 
p Ib, cheese, current make 27% @2Sc, 

otatoes $2@2.25 p_ bskt, onions 40@ 
Foe. cabbage 65c@1, lettuce Z@Tc. 
spinach 25.@ Thc, peas B0c @ $1, 
string beans 50c@1.25. Biackber- 
ries 15@28c p at, raspberries 10@1fc 
p pt, gooseberries 10@12c p qt, huckle- 
berries 25 @30c, currants 16 @2vUc, sour 
cherries 14@18c. Live steers 13.50@ 
16.75 p 100 Ibs, hogs 16.50@17, winter 
bran 59.50@60 p ton, spring bran 58@ 
59e, corn 1.90 p bu, No 2 wnite oats 
1.29 @ 1.30. 

At Lancaster, Pa, buyers were plen- 
tiful and made a clean-up of nearby 
products at paying prices to local 
farmers. Potatoes in increasing quan- 
tities was a feature cavsing a marked 
drop. Cattle dull, with few buyers. 
but prices steady at $12@16 p 100 Ibs. 
hogs 13@17, calves 14@1T7, butter ry 3 
60c p Ib, eggs 42@45c p doz, wheat 2.° 

2.65 p bu, corn 1.50@{4.70, oats 85@ 

¢c, potatoes 4@4.25. 
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Ameriean Agriculturist, July 17, 1920 
May Be Indigestion 


my cows to chew the board 
can get 








with a solution of strong tobacco wa- 
ter. If eczema, you use a solution of 
creolin, or any good disinfectant that 
you may be able to secure from your 
druggist. 


North Easton, 
Berkshire 


nice bunch of my Big Type Poland- 
Chinas, but I still have some out of 
Burcys Blue Valley, a 600-pound sow 
that conres from Peter Moun breeding. 
She has a litter of 10 that are real 
herd headers. I will be with you again 
soon when my Hampshire sheep are 


September 21, Mass. Langwatery) 
farms. 





What causes 
fence or anything like board 
at?—[J. H. S.. New York. 

This condition may be a form of in- 
digestion. Give one ounce doses of 
bicarbonate of soda. Also increase the 


August. Timonium, Md. Louis McL. Merrymaa 
Cockeysville, Md, sale manager. 

August 12. Edgemont, Pa. Delchester farms. Breda 
sow sale. - 

August 14. Douglassville, Pa. Sycamore farms. An" 
nual sale. 







. 













Lice on Cattle 








amount of salt in the feed, as that 
may probably be. the cause of licking 





». 7 % ‘ , 
and chewing of the fences. Use tobacco wash. Tobacco wash August 24. Columbus Grove, ©. J. B Stems Gm 
: dressings, or a good wash or _— a Holstein August 28. Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond B, Zook, 
- an be prepared uly. imonium, Md. Louis Mcl, Merryman, Cock- ‘onegal farm. 
Itching Horsc aa ae aoa poiitea nnn eysville, Md, sale manager. December 2. Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
I have a colt almost two years old that “S® Of Strong to : ” . as ee Poland Chi 
= s : = ales ‘oO. olan na 
seems to itech so badly it will rub against > August 19. Cambridge, N Y. Washington Holstein- ; ; , % Getz 
anything. It even rubs the hair off. What No Rights Friesian club. Sanu 5. Cy a Witewsnes 
treatment shall I follow?—([C. K., New York. I bought a farm from M, who ex- ptember 6. West Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A R ‘August i0. Hicksville, 0. Countryman Bros & 
. , 4 é é aly O dispersal. F. €. Brinton, Jr, sale manager. Chapman / ~ 
This condition is due to many plained that she had allowed D to September 15. Washington, Pa. ‘Washington county August 11. Rockford, 0, Fred W. Schumm 
causes. It might be due to an over- get water from one of the wells, but (ae. oom VL OP ~~ August 21. Troy, 0. Resthaven & Hayner farms. 
heated condition of the blood. It had never got it in writing. I said fa oo attleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Ausest, 38. Utica. 2. A. J. Penick. — 
might be due to eczema, of which D might continue to use the well, but October 12-13. Clarks Summit, Pa. George E. "Kruse & icatterheinrich, 6 Oe ee 


there are many. forms, or it might be 
due to a parasite 


, Pa. . » 5 she 
a case of mange, should want $150 from the buyer tO November 17-18. Hornell, 'N t. Allegany -Steuben — 15. Sandusky, O. B. K. Bamsey, Huron 
or to vermin. use my well. C has bought D’s farm county breeders’ sale. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree  geptember 16. 


Give the animal one-half ounce of 


What shall I use for lice on cattle?—([B. 


J. C., Pennsylvan 





if he sold his neighboring farm 


and claims the right to my well. 

















- September 17. Fort Recovery, O. Prevost. 

. - December 7-8. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebr Live ‘ "be - ; \ 
powdered salt peter, in its feed, three has no rights whatever unless there Sales Co. bred Live Stock eo a 21. ashanite, 0. V,_ H, orenere. 
times a day. If due to overheated is some paper recorded in the reg- ary 27, 1921.  Harrisbuzg, Pa. Pennsylvania September 29. Wanchanate, a hele 
condition of blood this should allay istry of deeds which gives to D’s farm state sale. 8. F. Zook, mgr. October 4. Wilmington, 0. Johns & Painter. 
the itching symptoms. If due to ver- the rights claimed by C.” You can |.) J . —. paar nl Tg may ne ae » 

: : : . ; ugust 28, >a neca ¢ ree ‘ . pa, GO. George H. ‘kpatrick. 
min, which you can determine. by Same oy oe oe vee ee “Lt aa ee SS Getober 11 (night). Utica, 0. “Arthur J. Pentel. 
are ‘ animé sell the right to anyone else. September 28. Erie, Pa. M. . Schaffne tober 15 Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 
careful examination, rub the animal any ptem Erie, = & J. Schaffner. October 18 cnight. Aisonta, ‘0. R G. ivone, 

etober L ashington C. ~~ G& A . Clouser 
July 20, Clarksville, O. Kelley Bros. and Stitt & Foster. 
August 19. Barryville, N y. Wm Ross Proctor, October 21. Dayton, 0. Erith N. Shoup. 
Brookwood farms. November 12, Columbus, O. Ohio 8S. P. C. breeders. 
September 29. Woodstock, 0. Standish & Winner. November 15. Payne, O. (C. W._ Bainbridge. 

ft June 2, 1921, Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. November 20. Celina, O. D. E. Boley & Sons. 

= ome 2, —, Mt Kiseo, N Y. Edmond Butler, ——. oe Washington C. H., O. Mart L. Me- 

— engahurst farm. Coy Son. 

= Ayrshire November 30. Napoleon, O. John C. Rohrs. 

F [ELD OTES Coens. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- December 30. Bucyrus, O. Walter C. Wood. 

— signment sale. Hampshire 

st Guernsey August 7. Jamestown, ©. Tomlinson, McCoy & 

— Qve Stoca Fieco Reeacsenrarive July. Athenia. N J. F. B. Buckley, Valley Falls, Son, Fairview farm. 

= ETHAN A. HUTCHINS I Yr. Importation sale. August 9. Cedarville, O, 0. A. Dobbins. 

September 138. Albany, NY. New York state October 12. Marion, O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual sale. ciation. Depew Head, secretary. 
2. 
e . . —— 
ood Foundation Berkshires 
Black Jersey Giants to Front G rkshi POULTRY BREEDERS 
The following letter was recently re- Eimecrost farm, R. Ww. laylor, 
< . . ietor is é Lebanon ct 
ideal from Dexter P. Upham, owner proprietor, is at , ’ _ 
J ae farm at Belmar, N J, the and for two years has been Rms $15 per 100 for LEGHORNS 
ol Susse2 . ’ " 2 rar arkeshire rs 7 r . 
home of the famous “Black Jersey working toward Ber kshire hogs of & S\_ 4m HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS are easy to raise because 
10m = quality. Mr Taylor says: My herd is oad *~S=> hatched from eggs of pure strain, farm-range stock. 
Giants: ; p headed by Symboleer 25th, a son of maf Per 100 50 9: 
As an advertising medium, Ameri- Symboleer 5th. Heisa blood brother White Leghorns $15.00 $7.50 $4. 
can Agriculturist certainly has it on of Symbgleer 18th, the international . Barred Rocks 18.00 9.25 5. 
any other publication of its kind that grand champion of this year as well yy er re White oe ° _— 12.50 7, 
we have tried (and we have tried as of the first prize junior yearling sow amr Prin eM p= Tig Mca dl ewer 
them all), not only in the number of at the 1916 national swine show, first . . é send ¢. 0. 


inquiries for our circulars and price 
list, but in the number of sales result- 
ing from the inquiries. Your subscrib- 
ers know a good thing and are willing 


prize senior sow pig 11S, national 
swine show, and later junior cham- 
pion at the international, selling at the 
sale to Hood farm for 0. He 


I 


“Cc q 


for sale.” 


Public Sale Dates 


Stevenson & Sons. 


November 11. West Chester, Wm Hicks. 


Co, sale managers. 


Duroc-Jersey 
August 12. 
land farms. 


September 6. Hartville, O. Minnie Taylor farm. 


Camden, O. Wm. Whitesell. 
F. A, 


Camp Chase, 0. Thomas Johnson, Oak-" 


















W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, 






Frenchtown, N. J. 





Good Hold Farm 


so MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, 


i y j vdeo that the pub- 

to pay for it. weighed around 6U0U pounds as a jun- Stop and listen! Why do you raise the White lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
Ww , = j res i as ¢ ¥¢ if ‘ ‘ " - 3 ° - hese ) ay- chicks, or 1a oe 6 . ; ine 
We are now sold out two months ior yearling. He has a be autiful head ny ae "— se — for market use because the buyer unbroken, nor can ae we oe the — 
ahead on hatching eggs and day-old and ear, good feet and legs, wide heavy that wei size? have the imported Leghorns—hens | ine of eggs. y guarg ve hatch 


that weigh from 7% to 9 Ibs. and cocks from 9 to 11. 


We shall continue to exercise the great- 







































































chicks, but do not consider it wise to hams and exceptional spring of ribs. Just arrived. 80 head. Eggs and trios for sale. | °S* care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
ir n r advertising altogether, and He was considered by Mr Corsa to be Black Leghorns, Barred Rocks and the R. G. H. Reds, a this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
png Pe aear run . f his exceptionally fine specimens, Which are layers and are true to the Rhode Island | that. 
are therefore asking you to run our one of his exce} nally fi specimeNS. Reds. ‘They are as good layers as the small White 
adv every second issue until about He is pictured here as a senior pig. Leghorns. SHEEP BREEDERS 
July 1. The matrons are rich in the blood LUIN P. KENNEDY, : ¢: MENTOR, OHIO 

“One customer has a 16% -pound of Lord Premier Successor, Epochal 

: =e aeliggr ae : . an e = 

capon nine months old from eggs and Rival’s Chamuion, One sow of 
bought of us last year. Another exceptional merit is a daughter of SPECIAL! Pinehurst Shropshires 
youg i s Double’s Majestic and out of Overlook ’ . 
bought out Cones = com. Se ’ Hummer’s Famous Chicks 


chicks, and has 10 pullets averaging 
nine eggs per day all the spring. We 
have made long distance shipments of 
chicks, five days on the road by mail, 


and all lived to maturity, to Maine, large, well developed, and have every &. 8. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. Best Breeding Flock of 
Ficrida, South Dakota, etc. quality of a good Berkshire. * ~ “ 
“What we say in our little adv is CHICKS 22i them, all by starting them right, Shropshires in America 


absolutely correct and is being proven 





by our customers every day, appar- In a recent letter Charles E. Sechler of experimenting until we discovered this feed. Our 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon as lambs 
ently much to their surprise. The of Markleton, Pa, breeder of Big Type customers uso it year after year. _) dollar’s worth are weaned. Also their ewe and ram lambs in 
Black Jersey Giants are bound to take Poland-China hogs, writes: “I am ee Catalog free. ty pA. August. 

the leading place in the poultry fam- sending you check for my advertis- _ HENRY L. WARDWELL 

ily. Their many good qualities which ing in American Agriculturist. I am = e 3 Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., New York 
can be so profitably utilized after they a little behind, but was kept busy an- e  Tiffany’s Superior ca tial: Semen 

become generally known will force swering inquiries. The Agriculturist 1 pa ag UX Send for descriptive catalogue, 

them to it.” brought in lots of them and I sold a po pee int ten 


Bernice 2d, She farrowed eight fine 
pigs to the service of Symboleer 25th 
last fall, and will farrow again this 
spring. The remainder of the sows are 





Too Busy to Pay the Bill 





at reduced prices. Barred Rock, $16.50 per 100; R. 1. 
Red, $17.50; 8. C. W. and Brown Leghorn, $13.50 per 
100; 500 lots, $65; Ancona, $31 per 100. Immediate 
delivery, quality stock, alive, prepaid. 





Use Keystone Chick Starter, 


scientific and perfect balanced ration. It took years 


the 





i Runner Ducklings. 





OUR MOTTO: “Like Begets Like’’ 


Dispersal Sale Ve 


70 rams, 25 two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling ewes, 
































Aldham Poultry Farm, R-33, Phoenixville, Pa. D O R s E ? R A M S 
, : : Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
White Leghorn yearling | sale at reasonable prices, For particulars apply 
hens, $2.50 each. Four Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 
hens and cock, $12.50. 


List of other poultry bargains free. 
LE HATCHER CO 


207 Philo Bidg.,  : Elmira, N.Y. 





Pound Cockerels and Pullets 

Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and Leghorns. You can 
buy several nice cockerels or a dozen or more vigor- 
ous pullets for about one-third the cost when ma- 
ture. Send for our instructive Summer Bulletin. 
Palermo Poultry Farms, R. D. Box 17, Palermo, N. J. 




















HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
We are offering ewes, ewe and ram lambs, sired by 
a@ son of Walnut Hall Masterpiece 21185, at very 
reasenable prices. 


TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
HOLSTEINS 


Granddaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, with 

















world’s record of 37.21 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Also 
BABY CHICKS furnished on | 8'anddaughters of the King of the Pontiacs, age 3 
short notice months to 3 years, For description and price, write 
four varieties, Catalogue free, "| & L. BANKS, Se NEW BERLIN, NR. Y. 
THE JOHNSON’S HATCHERY, Ickesburg, Pa. FOR SALE 
= agioterea > Cows, fresh and soon due 
. © freshen; 25 g. Heifers, one and two-yes lds; 
CHICKS 2 WEEKS OLD and a few nice "Calves: also ‘ave ine “Bulls ready 
Rhode Island Reds, $25.00 per 100; W. & B. Leg- | for service and 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
pees = S: day, old chicks, Reds and B. Rocks, fine Heifers. Prices right. 
00; Leghorns, $14.00. . & > lle, i We 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, :. SEWARD, N. Y. EB Mee on ence Me 
ee eee Bull Calf, born February 27, 
919. Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-I!b. son of 
AUCTIONEERS the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R. O. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 
culin tested and ready for service. Price $200. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING | Freo a. BLeweR, OWEGO, TIOGA CO., N. Y. 
at Werild’s ORIGINAL ow enesrass ne FO 
me independent with no capital inves R SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
” * branch of the business taught. Write today for free One-year-old from a 36-lb. sire and out of am 
Bessie of Portland Now Fourth in Guernsey Class A A ertaiey. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. omecnine, | ae exatt oie, 8, nearest dams average” 25" Ibe 
The v i i > - NES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTION ING, ice . Also a 6 months bull whose three near- 
ont alue of advanced register testing has again been forcefully he - JONES i Georamente Bivé.. Chlesge, tli. est. dains average over 30 Ibs. Price $200, Send for 
pustrated in the case of Bessie of Portland, a Guernsey cow, owne vy pedigrees. 1DEAL DAIRY FARM, 
‘eaver Ridge farm at Bedford Hills, N Y. She was bred by Robert Hart- St. Lawrence County, oe, 


shorne of Highlands, N J, and was dropped February 24, 1911. 


Mr Hart- 


shorne retained the cow until 1918, when he sold her in public sale without 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 om Se, Davenport, lowa 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


any advanced register record to C. D. Cleveland of Batontown, N J, for ‘Teaches “LIVESTOCK Auctioneering an@ WARM | Born Nov. 30, % white, straight as a line. Sire 
| > : . . BALES. You learn at home. Write today. 32-Ib. of 37-Ib. son ; , daught 

$400. Mr Cleveland bred her to one of his good bulls, Florham Autocrat, “ of 24-1, cow and. S21b son of King ‘Segis ‘De* Kol 

— a heifer calf, Sunnybrook Belladonna, was dropped in February, 1919. Korndyke. $100, registered and transferred. 

She w 


Autoc 


rat. 
Clevele: 


as then started on advanced register 
In May, 1919, when she was producing 60 pounds milk a day, Mr 
eland sold her at the second Guernsey combination sale 


test and re-bred to Florham 


to Beaver 


idge farm at Bedford Hills for $1950, The record completed at Beaver 


idge farm is 15,187.4 pounds milk and 
and qualifies the cow for fourth place in 


805.48 pounds butter fat in class AA, 
her division. She is the dam of five 


registered heifer calves, and it is evident that each one of these has in- 


creased greatly in value since this wonderful record was completed. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Bales anywhere. Bend for references. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 





MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, Solsviile, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins; 30 head of heifers. Can furnish 
fresh cows and springers at al] times. 
JAMES P. RYAN, CAZENOVIA, WN. Y. 











Meadeuarters for Heletein pedigress, catalege, ote. 


Other Live Stock Breeders’ Advertisement: 
on Pages 22 and 23 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


" Aievcan Agiaaret, Jy 1, 108 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Roa 


BLACKS WHITE 


Branste Registrations and 
ransfers 







































Indicate Great 


Prosperity 
The total number of purebred Holstein- 
Priesian cattle imported from Holland was 
7,762. and from these have sprung al! the 


Purebred Holsteins in the United States and 
Canada, as well as the numbers exported to 
stralia, South Africa, New Zealard, Mex- 
‘tee and elsewhere. The Herd-Book of The 
Holstein-Friesian Association shows a total 
Of 783,427 registrations and that of Canada 
100,725. The transfer record indicates a 
State of demand, and it is of interest to know 
that im 1918, 94,465 transfers were recorded. 
Burope will look to America to replace her 
breeding stock depleted by the war, and values 
of American Holsteins will make substantial 
nces. 
Know the Holstein facts from our various 
booklets. Send for them today and become 
a Holstein breeder or owner. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hadson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 
150 registered cattle, 20 reg- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. % Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied customers. 
Will send list in your state 
for reference of square dealing 
at SPOT FARM. 

° TULLY, WN. Y. 





JOHN C. REAGAN, 


‘Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 
Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 

of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29.000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
yearly record som of King of the Pontiacs 


B. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


First $100. Takes 


Check Him 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


Bor March 23. 1920. Largely white, fine indivicual. 
Sire is Sir Pontiac Waldorf Pietie, whose dam has 
86.31, three times over 33. Dam’s grandams are 35 
and 32-pound cows. Full sister to sire also a 36- 
pound four-year-old. 

BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, - - - 


SPECIAL HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS $35.00 






















Liverpool, N. Y. 













reas prepaid Good boned, well marked animals 
great promise, carefully selected by our judging 
. Bulls and heifers. Shipped by express 
Oo D. If not satisfactory, return at our expense. 
y bonds accepted at market value Send your 
order today to 
Mr. Burns, Secretary Holstein Graders Club 
Merritt Building. - Milwaukee, Wis. 











A WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 12, 
1920. Nearly all white—well grown, excep- 
tionally good individual. Sired by a 40-Ib. 
bell, and dam is by a 37-Ib. bull. Price $150.00. 
He will please whoever buys him. 


Liverpool, N. Y. 








WARD W. STEVENS 


Rensselaer County 
Breeders’ Association 


Can furnish pure-bred and grade Holsteins and Guyern- 
First-class individuals of Jersey. 
Ayrtahire, and Angus. 
Also leading breeds sheep and swine. Sales agent. 


FRANK VIELE, Johnsonville, N- Y 


Maple Farms Holsteins |? 


Very choice Holstein heifer olen, $20 and $25 each. 
Mxcellent individuals, shipped C. 0. D. i you wish 
a arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Everything 

igh grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
lime of heavy producing cows in central New York. 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
amd registered balls of all ages. Wire me when you 
will be in Cortland and I will make prepsrations to 


show you the stock 
c. Ww. ELLIS, JR JR., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other Month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- Fresian 
Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 
SEVERAL 


youns BULLS 


Ready for service, $100 and up (well bred). 
Also a few young cows sired by Paul Beets 
Colantha and out of granddaughters of Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad. 


E. M. HERRICK, 





























































ROCKINGHAM, VT. 





“FOUR ACES 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RECORD TWINS 
TWO YEAR JR., we are offering FOUR 30-pound 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING MODEL, 
KING BURKE OF THB PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BILOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dams. 


number of promising YOUNGSTERS. less 


by our Senior Herd Sire 


Also a 
than a year old, 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIE CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, } od 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANB SBEGIS, 
famous 46.33-pound cow 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in line 
to breed 


TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting news for you. 
wena FARMS 
4. ©. Dold, Owner, R. 14, La Salle, N. Y. 





400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try « load of these if you want milk. 
159 Gows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and_the best dairy type you ever saw. 

TO Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with « lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, whose sire’s dam 
the great Cornell cow, Glista Ernestine, with six 
records of better than 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and 
whose dam and gire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk in 
a day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 7 


days. Glista Ernestine is the only cow in the world 
with this showing. Dam of calf, Farmstead Ormsby, 
whose dam, Farmstead Paladin Lass, has an official 


record at 2 yrs. 16 days old of 53.6 Ibs. milk in one 
day, 358.1 Ibs. milk and 16.78 Ibs. butter in 7 days 
Third dam, 70.7 Ibs. milk in one day, 74 Ibs. milk 


and 25.21 Ibs. butter im 7 days. Calf is nine-tenths 
white. a ~~ individual, very straight with good 
top Tine. t 


ry registered, transferred and 
erated f 0. b. cars. BRADLEY FULLER, Utiea, N. ¥. 





Thoroughbred 


Percheron Stallions 


One 3-yearold and two colts. 
reasonable. 


for sale. 
Individuality exeellent, price 
ANTRIM FARMS 


Cc. L. Ames, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y¥. 











BERKSHIRES 


12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 








DOG BREEDERS 
At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY. PA. 





G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 


Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spri P - Baron 

ng pies A Gramers Basen. 
amg’ot excertional sles and quality with the ‘bes 
ile Qaomes foe TS Ce eee 


Successor’s 
as we want satisfied custem- 








Collies, Shepherd and Rat Terries, Puppies 
Males $15, females $12.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Also breeders of best = poultry, bares and 
Holstein cattle. —— S 
HH. A. SOUDER, G, Sellersvitle, Pa. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


eer Chester 
Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
Chester Whites of the world’s most popular blood 
lines, of the big type with quality. Wildwood, Jr., 


Rajah and Big Sensation bleod. Also others of prom- 
inence. Priceg reasonable. Bred sows, bred gilts and 
spring pigs now ready to ship. a, one porwce boar. 
Mention American Agriculturist. W. H. Meff, Fresne, 0. 


Chester White Pigs 


A @ne lot now ready to ship, either singly or In pairs. 
R. & MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 


Chester White 


Registered 
sows, not bred. Orders taken for spring 


pigs. 
B. T. STEELE, : - HEUVELTON, WN. Y. 











Dual we sas Shorthorns 





~ Ry 














SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 = 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of 

in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 

Choiee bull calves only for sale. 


J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 


WALGROVE __ MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


At big Easter Fall Fai Syracuse, 
Wwomester tnd’ Springfield, we won §& Camugienion 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 
Inquiries solicited. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding 
Exposition. = Cavalier ts a - i -* “— 
ners and also offer some choice 


aumworth ity Hog. 
UPLAND FA Ms, - - IPSWICH, MASS. 


MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 


wr a of Ne Pius 
increase 


pK, that will your “leea 
under federal poe Price, description and 
potigree upon reques' 

L. L. Coggehalt, Maple Glen Farm, Moravia, N. Y. 


GERAR GUERNSEYS 
Louis tet. men RYMAN, PROP 
Ee. G. Merryman, Supt. Cockeysville, 


ONE OR A CAR LOAD 

A. BR. ©. cows and heifers. Cows have good A. 
records up to 27 Ibs Heifers by a 31.7-Ib. _ 
and from A. R. O. dams. Bred to either a 31.7 or 


34-Ib. sire. Prices $250 w 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 








Washingtonville, N. Y. 











Md. 





0. 





ABERDEEN ine" tutchat 
ANGUS me wy. 


BERRYTON JHeadgquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DU ROCS 


Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mar. 


REGISTERED DUROC 


bred from Kinderhook sow, sired by oun Cherry 
. eight weeks, at $15; at 

the weight and as and color. 
Straight on legs, drop ears, stand 15 in. at shoulder; 
can furnish, not ted. 

Kinderhook sow three years old in fine condition, 
not bred, $100. 

ANDREW R. BECKER, SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 


DONEGAL FARMS DUROC SALE, August PT 1920. 
bi gilts, bred 











Forty-five head, including 20 bred 

sows, three year! bears, two fall Sy, c= e by 

Pathfinder), and 16 spring gilts and boars of Colonel, 

Orion, Pathfinder and Cherry King breeding. 

RAYMOND 6. 200K, A. _s. WIEDMAN 

Route |, Mount Joy, Pa. 
sows bred for Aug 

DI RO and { Sept, farrow to a: Son of 
$32,000.00 Jac 


Orion King. Service Boars. Qubogaediadnsniye ain, 
C. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohio 


Some of America’s Best Durocs 
Forty bead bred and open gilts and service boars at 
public sale, December 2. Get name on list for catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Sex A, PALMYRA, PA. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
$15.00 each. Also several gilts bred to farrow Aug., 
Sept., $50.00 each. Orion, Cherry King breeding. 
A. . HOPPER, - - CALDWELL, WN. J. 


“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breed- 
WM. WHITE. BRISTOL, PA.. ROUTE 2 














~ monly Prices reasonable and consistent with 
i. — "HOGSETT. NEW LONDON. OHI0 








Berkshire Boars. 


Bred te Improve Pork Production : 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd : 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


Good Hold Berkshires 
Good Hold Farm Company 


We = = © 
our herd that 











cess 

large litters, 

breeders may ha 

a, improve their blood I Hines. 
ach of eve 


jarmer. 
P. KENNED - 


Drices 
MENTOR, OHIO 


REGISTERED 
SERKSHIRE 


SWINE 


GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. 


Boars All Ages 


Sired by such outstanding sires & 
Fairview’s Ruler Silver Leader 


Champion’s Leader 
from dams of superior breeding and individ- 
uality. Quality right. - Priced right. 
Piping Brook Farm, Green wich,.Conn. 


Cresent Orchard Farm 

Berkshire herd headed by Royal Red 261650. 

For sale, some Sows and Gilts, bred for full far- 
row, also Boar ready for light service. 

Spring pigs of both sexes. 

Spring pigs are single treated and all others doub!s 
treated. 


are 
tun 























R. V. SCHELLENGER 
Res., Erial, WN. J. P. ©. Sicklerville, N. J. 
Bell Phone, Laurel Springs 34-R. 11 


BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale d of Longfellow 
2d and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of ey Champion 





int 2. +4. 





334. ay, over and at prices can afford 
to pay. Crusade Leader and *Epechal Com- 
modore, A. 7 to sell. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 





A few extra fine fall gilts 


Beverly and service boars left. 
Berkshire — a —— 


ing orders for some Digs. 
BEVERLY FARMS 
H. B. CHASE, Prop. 3 SPARTA, .OHIO 














Fowler’s §£5 Heampshires 
= please you. 
best herd im east. 
THE FOWLE FARMS. - MACUNGIE. PA. 





HAMPSHIRES | OF QUALI LITY 


Three and four months 
M. D. PHILLIPS, - NORTH EAST. PA. 


FOR SALE 


L Cc. Pigs. Prolific stock 
ea pL OR SE, Pole end ties 


not akin. 
JERRY A. SMITH R. D. &, Ludiowvitle, MN. Y. 


REGISTERED | Go & & 
strains, 
Have 








at farmers’ 


booked early 4, spring ie to insure ng A 2 
first choice. EUGENE P ROGERS. Wayvilie, N 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Big boned lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN noMORTON, Russellville, Ry. 








Reg. Jersey and Berkshires 
Three heifers and one bull calf, not related. Pigs. 
either sex, sired by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, son of 
Baron Successor. J, B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








sPoLsrain: FRIBSIAN HBIFBR CALVES 
producing 











bred sire and high grade, big 
ae bull calves, all beautifully marked, Splen- 
NCROFT FARMS, . MeGRAW, &. Y. 





REGISTERED JERSEY ay 





god ee Red Poiled 
p pe each. 
fF. STEWART, 


For r Sale~-Big | Type I Poland-C -China 


fall 
Write ne , cea right 
GEO. SPRAGUE. ROUTE . GRAFTON, OHIO 


Large English Berkshire Swine 














If you are anticipating holding a sale 
in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it would be to your interest 
to take the matter up’ with us. 

We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- 
ice is free. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
Herman V. Brooks, Associate 





pre nae 

















SSS cee tar ne 


Stock, Brecegry 5 Adverinomens 

















American Agriculturist, July 17, 1920 
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BERKSHIRES | 


4—DAY SALE—™4 
a 175—H EAD-175 


MR THAPPUMITELLTPRRILL Led CEELAVereered pee Lt ARAEESEESUNNN EUSA {Hereneenet 


AUGUST 11 | “ey WEST CHESTER, PA 


We will offer Ferty-Five head of bred sows and gilts in 
A } G H i A ND > our first public sale. These animals have been care- 
fully selected for size, big.type, good conformation and 


plenty of bone. They will be bred to 


eee Ff A R M: o Royal Star 18th and Sensational Longfellow 12th 


Both these boars have proven themselves sires of large, 
quick growing litters. The whole herd is cholera 


: id immune. 
: B vr b Ss hire Sa | ye This is the first sale of the Pennsylvania Circuit. 
é Plan to be with us. 


AUGUST 11, 1920 on ausewt'w-nowess sia 


AUGUST. 12 | : | NEW HOPE, PA. 
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BUCKS COUNT Y BERKSHIRE CLUB. 
) = 
= The members of the on Seal that PROLIFIC ACY i is the funda- 
r = mental necessity for a brood sow. she won’t farrow pigs, she S, dA [ P bli S. / 
= can’t be profitable. So, in this sale, as last, every animal must be econ : nunuUa Uu iC a e 
‘ = from a litter of at least seven. Ifa brood sow, she must have 
= farrowed at least _— pigs per ae bye club held their first —To Be Held At— 
¥ = sale last winter. It was asuccess. Good animals always bring = 
- satisfactory prices. Since then the club has been steadily select- Herdlea Farms, New Hope, Pa. = 
ing its very best for this August sale. The offering will merit 
= your enthusiastic approval. New Hoe is 20 miles from Trenton, Au gust 12 1920 
- = and can be reached by the Pa. R. R. ms Poa ip mod -_ a 9 =3 
= consigning are: Charles Wilkinson, Rushlan saac Gross, Plum- = 
= steadville; Joseph S. Briggs, Yardley; Fred Deschamps, Forest i W te == 
= Grove; Longwood Farms, eo Square; Ee 45 HEAD OF BRED SO S = 
= Hope, "Pa, Reservations catalogues, etc., shou e securec = 
. from W. W. Blake Arkcoll, sale manager, New Hope, Pa. AND GILTS : 
ins TUUULEALUALDALLALUN GUNN UL i a I WONIENTNNOAEALTNA AANA 
S AUGUST 1 3 MALVERN, PA. 
wi 2mm muni 
oo = FR We will offer Twenty-Five head of Large Type sows and gilts 
nd = bred for fall farrow to Epochal’s Progress, Duke of Old Shade 
. Beother armers and Rivaleer’s Epochal. Five open fall gilts, all sired by Epoch- 
’ a an al’s Progress, and Five choice spring pigs. 
pt. — 
= = : DELCHESTER FARMS 
os = z will unite with us in this sale and are offering Ten head of bred = 
el- = 3 sows sired by and bred to Sensational Longfellow 2nd and Suc- = 
ry- = = cessor’s Creation. They are the pick of the entire herd and are = 
- > = exceptionally good. : 
= = B R D R S “i se offering i : aed high class in every respect and worthy = 
10 > 3 } } H a place in any he~ = 
a = = Ours is the third sale in the Pennsylvania Cireuit. Remem- = 
S = = We wish to call your attention to our first offering of Berk- ber the date and plan to be with us. ; = 
rod = = shires at public auction to be held on the farm. Yours for mcre and better Berkshires. 
Pa. _ os Frid Au 13, 1920 MALVERN STOCK FARM | 
= = rigda u ust MALVERN JOHN F. MEYERS, Supt. PENNA. | 
4 - : : 
igh- = = HiT iit ENUUUAAUUNNLUEAUONNALA ELLIE UAUULUUT LOTTE HUGUMANDNANNAEECLLLEC00UUU EGA MUL LT ma 
and => 
= 8. sucust 14 _DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 
— = TURUONLERONEOARIETLFRLEY MH LETT tf tyneveeeeryegt et? TRH HENLE EC LHHI Me g 
“2 
ERE SS YCAMORE FARM NN UAL SALE 
her, 
= These are four boars that have demonstrated their d 1 4 : 
a value and when mated with the splendid sows that will Satur ay, A ugust Z 
offering are bound to produce high class ; : ; = 
D a , se 3 DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. : 
e - : , T 14th we will offer = 
| [| The complete catalog of the sale will appear in the 22nd ciits bred to the outstanding boars nt 
st = E August issue of The Berkshire World. = 
to = : Arrange to attend the Pennsylvania circuit. Grand Leader’s Grandson 266245 
ha = = c Grand Leader 3rd 254000 
| | Sycamore Farms, Douglassville, Pa. Leader’s Last Duke 274036 
ty = E. R. Fritsche, Owner Paul F. Krause, Manager Sycamore Symboleer 
ive = 
TAT TULLE ULLIOLLIUIIU TLL 






















T IS interesting to watch a 

car owner gradually be- 

coming conscious of his 
tires. If his first tires don’t give 
him what he has been led to 
expect, you will see him go- 
ing back to the dealer for an 
allowance. 


Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder 
his losses himself rather than 
argue the matter out with the 
dealer. 


Meet him a year later and 
you will probably find him 
with two or three different 
makes of tires on his car. 


* + Bd 


There is less conviction in 
the minds of motorists about 
tires today than about any 
other subject connected with 
motoring. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Five Million More Tires than last;year 
How much More Tire Economy 








The driver of the car in the foreground 
probably does not realize that by round- 
ing the corner too quickly he may be 
taking as much as a thousand miles out 
of his rear tires. 

A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reasonable 
Speed in negotiating corners. 




















Despite all the claims, all the 
allowances, all the selling talks 
that are presented for the 
motorist’s consideration, he 
goes along in his own way, 
seeking the tire that will give 
him the greatest economy. 


Often you see him running 
foul of the irresponsible dealer. 


But sooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allowances 
and selling talks can never 
take the place of performance. 


* . * 


More and more motorists 
are coming to realize that the 
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only way to tire economy is 
through better tires. Avoiding 
the dealer whose idea of busi- 
ness is merely to fill the eye 
or to supply a market and go- 
ing direct to the merchant who 
deals in quality. 


Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality first been more thor- 
oughly justified or widely ap- 
preciated than it is today. 


Discounting, as it does, every 
temptation to force produc- 
tion in favor of a highly spe- 
cialized, wholly standardized 
product. 


+ * £ 


Even when the production 
of U. S. Tires has reached two 
or three times its present fig- 
ure, the test will still be not 
how many tires—but how good. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 





Rubber Organization in the Worid 





The oldest and iargest 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 


July 17, 1920 
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